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foir published reading series, and points out that, although each 
program d.oes teach a set of decoding skills, programs differ in the 
skills taught and the order and rate at which they are introduced. 
Barak Rcsenshine explore.s what is known about skill hierarchies in^* 
reading comprehension, identifying major reading ^comprehension '|5kills / 
but finding no evidence of a skills hierarchy in elementary reading 
series. (AA) 
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A Cons iderat iofi of Skill frkerarchy Approaches to the Teaching of Reading^ 



Thr*ough the years, the term reading\ has had a number of different 
meanings ascribed to it by various theor i sts^T^^ For Thorndike (I917)i reading 
Is a process of elaborating meaning in relation t6 print; for Vernon (1930 i 
it is the visual perception of word forms and their meanings; and according* 
to Carroll (1964), reading involves the psychological processes of decoding 
thet sound from the graphemes and comprehending the decoded message. Al- 
though each of these definitions contains the same essential ingredients, 
'print .and rfie^n ing , the stress is different and connotes differences in 
interpretation. As these views on reading have varied. It is not surprising 
that the preferred form of Instruction would show corresponding variation. 
Here we will attempt todeal^with a. class of instructional curricula-- 
ski I r hierarchy approaches--and present a description of a number of pro- 
grams, along with some general conclusions. The main questions which emerge 
concern the extent to which distinctive, separable 1 1 s have been Wentl- 
iPied', the extent to which these s4<ills can be placed Into some hierarchical 
model, and whether alternative reading programs have established similar 
orderings of skills. ^ 

In the initial section, we place the skills hierarchy approach into 
historical , perspective, reviewing the trends In early reading Instruction 
^nd Considering somie of the factors which have led to the development of 
the programs being reviewed. As there should be some relation between these 
programs and knowledge gleaned from^ the fields of linguistics and cognitive 
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developmental psychology/ among others, we pr/6sent a brief review of some 
recent findings from these areas, along with th^ impl ica,t l^^ns of those 
findings from these areas, and the implications of those findings for 
general skill hierarchy approaches. 

To facilitate the descrip'tion of specific programs, we have divided 
their content into aspects dealing with decoding and with comprehension. 
.That we realize that the separation is not a complete one Is reflected In 
our commitment to an interactive conceptualization of the, overall process 
of extracting meaning from text. Nonetheless, the sets of skills do aHow 
a fairly natural breakdown, and comparisons across programs can more easily' 
be made by considering the two sets successively Vather-^ than simultaneously. 

An Historical Perspective * * 

« , 

initial ins,tructi'on in the alphat^et and in oral reading was Reportedly 
the prevailing instructional technique until the early part of the twentieth 
century when Dearborn demonstrated that children could learn to read with- 
out expl Ici t instruct ion in the alphabet (Olederlch, 1973). fhis whole \ 
word or *'look - say" approach wa| then subscribed to, not .because it was* 
a better method, but because it seemed to be as successful as a letter 
approach yet considerably easier to t'eadi. An Important assumption in a 
whole word methodology was that children could learn to recognize print if 
the words Were meaningful. For this reason, children's readers were con- 
structed to favor high frequency printed words. Instruction consisted 
primarily of dr^lll and repetition. Contextual cues were emphasized as one 
means of recognizing, words, and In pr |mers, pictures elaborated on the 
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sparse and repetiti've text. Children who were slow to l^arn by this 

approach were fjsual ly drilled on a set of 220 basic words (the Dolch, llj'^S, 

list of the highest frequency words, the majority of which are function 

words). Knowledge of these 220 words results in a 50+^ recognition of a 

* 

running -count of words appearing in elementary texts. The^ f act ttiat more 

than half of the words In this list contain Irregular or minor letter-sound 

patterns was ignored. The abilit>t to "read" a passage was emphasized in 

this era rather than t^^e abillt^y \(x generalize letter-sound patterns to 

p. - * • 

new words. 

Vernon's (1931) emphasis on the >ole of visual perception and ej^e 
movement p^terns, along with the importance of efficient silent heading 
appears to have signaled a resurgence of phonics instruction. Because 
*>honlcs instruction was ah extension of existing whole worti oriented texts, 
thfs approach is labeled "sight-phonics". According to Aukerman (1971 ,v 

• r 

.Chapter 2), supplemental Instructional guides in phonics were developed 

and published during the IS'iO's and the 1950's. These were largely a 

• . . ^ , ^' 

s^t of rules for uncovering letter-to-sound relationships (e.g., "ER, UR, IR- 

are sisters and OY , 01 are brothers"; "When two vowels'go a-walking, the ' 

first one does' the talking"; "Each syllable has one vowel so^nd so find 

the vowel to sound out each syllable".) In general," an anaWtlc procedure 

was relied^, on for reading new words (e.g., "Find the little 'words in the 

blg'word"; l^'Hear the sound as you .say my name [initial sound of a pictured 

object] and^lnd some words that begin the same".) 

Most oV these guides were constructed by classroom' teachers as 
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readiness or supplemental materials for the basal reader pfograms. Gener~ 
ally,, consonant names and sounds were taught first, followed by short vowels, 
long vowels, and then the consonant digraphs. However, thBse rules and 
.procedures varied considerably because each writer developed* hi s own anal- 
lysis of structure, (e.g.. In Functional Phonetics , the vowel Is pronounced 
with the initial consonant, as Spo - t^ ^Aykerman, 1971 i page 57) while GInn 
360 treats the final ot_ cluster as a word .family to be separated' from the 
initial letters). , 

Contemporary s Ight-phonlcs programs constructed under the sight word 
rationale of word-frequency control (e.g., Gfnn, Scott Foresman, Houghton 
Mifflin) have adopted versions of these phonics approaches, and beginning 
readjng lessons have retal/^ed the use of a large sight-acquired vocabulary, 
drill and practice to learn words^, and advice to rely on context or picture 
clues to identify words. Phonics Instruction Is refative>5r Independent 
of the basal text. As an example, in the phonics lessons in GInn "3^0, 
Level 2, children learn the sounds of consonants In the initial word position, 
and practice those sounds In picture-matching workbool^ exercises. But 

nearly all 29 words that a>e taught' In Level 2 are Introduced by a sight- ^ 

' ' ' • • ^ 

memory approach and are not related to the phonics lessons. T|ius, slght- 

' I' , 

phonics programs provide phonics as a separate currlcular strand of reading. 
^ Letter-pattern controlled programs, by contrast, embedded phonics into 
^^fcext materials themselves. The notion that decoding and cofpprehens Ion reflect 
different processe^fi^^d language structures was hearlded Ijy Bloomfield 
'(^933; 19'»2) and later by Fries (I963). Both regarded an organized restric- 
tflon of .the text by letter-sound pattern to be a necessary component of 

• 6^ 
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reading instruction. ,This view which contrasts sherply with earlier posl- 
tions\ was espoused because "one must have an Ingrained habit o^ producing 
the sounds-of one's language when dne sees tlie written marks which conve- 
nient/ly represent the -phonemes" (Bloomfleld, 19^2, page 128). Since common 
English words are -notor ioq^ for their letter-sound f^regul ar i ty , it was 
presumed that anr effective way to establish the habit -was to allow beginning 

, reader^ to read only texts containing letter-sound patterns which they had 
previously learned. In that way they could identify words through gener- 
al Izatlon of letter structure. Jhis type of instruction is called "Un- 
gulstic" by Aukerman; here it will be termed "letter-pattern control". 

Reading programs restricted by 1 etter-pattern^s followed the .Bloomf ie*l d- 
Barnhard Let ' s Read ser i es (e.g., se'r ies' publ i shed by Lippincott, SRA, 
Merrill, Distar, Heath and Co., Holt, SuHlvan and the government sponsored 
programs developed at University of Pittsburgh and at Southwest Regional 
Laboratory Center for Learning). These programs have in common a definition 
of "pattern'^ in terms of frequency of occurrence where the more commonly 

'appearing letter-sound correspondences are called "regular" or 'Irnajor" 
patterns. These are presented in texts and taught before the less commonly 
occurring patterns to foster a success-bound strategy of applying letter-sound 
correspondences to the decoding of new words. Often, common Irregular words 
are Inserted (and usual ly taught by sight) only when needed to -make stories 
sensible. in add i t Ion some words with*regular letter-sounds which have 
not yet been taught wllj be presented as siglit words (e.g., in Herri 1 1 , on 
and not are sight words because children had not learned the short o .sound 

7 
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when the words were needed for -stor les) . .Typically, these programs begin 
with consonant and short vowel sounds from whJch familiar and unfamiliar, 
three-letter words are constructed and used to build simple sentences and 
stories (e.g., Lipplncott: "^"Ann ran. A man ran. A ram' ran.'' Herrlll: "Pat 
the cat. ^Pat the fat cat. The fat cat Is Nat.") Vowel and consonant* 
djgraphs such as aj_ and sjh, VCC patterns I Ike - a 1 1 or - Iqht , and other cluster 
patterns (e.g., - ate , - t ion ; ce- , and wa-) are usually delayed until the 
child has mastered the CVC-short vowel principle. In some programs blend- 
Ing of letters to construct (synthesize) words Is explicitly taught and favor- 
ed over an analytic procedure of separating words into letter-cluster units. 

This third and most recently developed approach to reading Instruc- 
tion reflects a cur rent »5t ncl i nat i on to pull apart the reading act into defin- 
able and observable skills. . In practice It diverges from the whole word and 
sight-phonics programs essentially because of the shift to )etter-cont rol Ved 
materials. Letter control makes ft possible to completely' Integrate 
phonics activities with reading practice, to emphasize a soundlng-out strat- 
egy (blend 1 ng) and to entertain quest ions .about an effective ordering of 
letter-sound patterns and the organization of decoding skills-skills hierarchy 
questions. It is also possible to worry about creating a false sense of letter 
sourtd invarlance or a loss of text meaning through an emphasis on decoding. 

Chall (1967) arrived at a similar categorization of reading programs 
using the terms "look - say," "Intrinsic phonics," and "systematic phonics", 
for the pf'ograms that are termed here "whole word," "sight-phonics," and 
"letter-pattern controlled." It is worth mentioning that a summary of four 
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of Chall's tables based on a. total of 3^^studles, indicates an overwhelming 
superiority of 1 et.ter-pattern controlled j^cograms, 

\ 

Historically, then, three clearly discernable Instructional programs , 
have dominated the reading field. The first is a whole word approach which is 
based on the tenet that repeated use of pommon words Is the most critical 
element for Initial reading instruction. The secbnd approach, sight-phonics, 
has a strong phonics program ^mbedded Into whole word type reading material 
and teaching technique. Letter-pattern control, which \\ the third approach, 
f^lles on an ^Organization of all reading material according to the commonness 
of letter-to-sound correspondences and letter-cluster patterns In order to 
encourage a recognlt^lon of words on the basts of genera 1 Izab le letter struc- 
tunes.' 

f 

One cc^vuld argue that there are other types of apprxDaches which have 

not been separately classified. Many gf these are actually variations of 

\ 

a sight-phonlcs approach (^.g. , Phonetic Keys to Reading ). Language exper- 
ience programs ar6 Initially different since chi Idrerv actual ly .construct 
their 9wn stories. However, tn practice, this procedure appears to be used 

as an introductjoo to\reading and supplemerited by a sight-phonlcs approach. 
Programmed reading programs are similar to letter-pattern control le*d approaches 
Modified alphabet programs^ (e.g., I.T.A.) rely on a s Ight-phonics methodology . 

'\ * ' ' ■ •. 

Comparison of Programs In Teyms of a Skill Hierarchy 

Any skiHs hierarchy ay^ach rests on the assumption that essential y 



skills exist and can l>e taught. Thi'S In turn is a topic for study only If 
the skills constitute observable and measurable behav lorj^Mri ch can be viewed 
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/within the context of some terminal object ive ^ and which are a necessary ^ 
component of reading. Some approaches are more compatible with a skills 
hierarchy model than others. In fact, it can be argued that programs which 
use letter-sound controlleci texts may be the only pnes that can readily be, 
discussed. in terms of a skills hierarchy. A whole word i nstruct iona 1 'ap- 
proach is not eas-ily described in terms of Sfkills since the reading act is 
defined qu i te, g 1 oba 1 1 y as an acquisition of ' 



the meaning in print. Less6as 
consist of occasions for practicing the recognition of whole words and read- 



ing them In context. The whol e .word approach Is not analytic, then, and 

because so few skills are identified, thisf approach probably falls outside 

« 

the domain of a skills hierarchy. 

Similarly, sight-phonics reading programs also fail to conform easily, 
to a notion of a skills hierarchy. The very reliance on the control of text 
.by word frequency rather than by letter-pattern Js the principal problem. 
Is It possible to teach systematically skills*of decoding when: 1) the 
majority of words ch i 1 dren leahn to read in the first two years of Instruc- ^ 
tlon are not decodable but are .taught by sight; and 2) the sight word 
vocabulary ofVen contradicts the patterns being taug>it in the phonics lesson^ 
(e.g., the child learns a short £ for consonant-vowel -consonant, (CVC) words 
but' rebds was in a story)? Memorizing words for later recognition in pnint 
Is easier than learning letter-sounds and combining them Into worcfs, but 



treating w6rds to be recognized as logographs results in children learning 
by sight words that with letter-sound training could 'be.>d'ecoded. Thls^ 
means that skills are loosely ordered (e.g., a child mfght memorize Sam, 
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mat, sat but later le^rn t,m,a,s; syllabication instruct Ion 'fol lows letter-) 
cluster lessons even though children have already learned to recognize many two- 



three syllable words). 1 so ^teach i nG sight words )ike sa id , saw , or was 



that violate letter-sound pattern regularity but which c^iar^cter ize^ a sub- 



stantial number of words found in a sightrphonics program, may even' Inter- 

■ \ /- / . 

fere with letter-sound rule generalization (Surber and Mason, Id Pre^ss) . 

These arguments suggest that skilly hierarchies, for decodir)g are not 

a typical method of organization. Whole-word and s ight-phonlcS program^< 

which make up the greater portion of existing ^kroaches to reading, shquld 
•not be classified in terms of skills hierarchies if precise definitions of ^ 

skills are intended,. The remarks thati^ollow then, ar« aimed^at contrast- , ^ 
^ ing a skills hierarchy approach, as exemplified by .letter pattern control, 

with other programs. * 

r 

Linguistic Criticisms of a Skills Hierarchy for Reading 

Linguists are concerned wi th ♦forma.l izing what the ideal native speaker 
knows about his language. This set of rules, whicfi will generate all possj- 
ble sentences of a language, mirrors the, nat ivk speaker ' s competence. H($w 

\ - . 

the native spea'ker actually go^ about producing a sentence is a matter of per- 
formance, and while the set of generative ruJes will presumably be incorpo- 
rated into a theory of performance, th^re^ill also be many psychological 
variable^ involved, such as memory limits, attention, etc. The relationship, 
between the generative rules (competence) and perfc^ance has never been 
explicitly stated and recent psychol i ngu i st ic research shows that It is far' 
from simple, Although It is still assumed to exist. 
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Because 'of .tft'i s empjiayj 5 on competence, the generat i ve-transformat i6nal 

linguist wpqjc^ not^* s-e^ .any ^Bvious^ appi icat ibn-of hi^ research to a behavior- 

such a-s^eading. - Ho^e)/erV because' i i ngu i st i i s concerned wi th. expi if i t i^y 

analyzing ian^uage, the findings produced do yjeid i ns i-ght s J nto the' sy^fem 

t;hat the be^ i nn i ng^ reader is try i ng ^6 pl^ister . 

A ii'nguist is iikeiy to corvsfder two aspects of*ianguage: i) the St rue 

turai characteristics of the ianguage with respect to what the chJid is^ 

taught and 2) the re i at i onsh i ps betv^een theories about language deveiopment' 

and reading. -With respe^ to the first point, it is apparent that orthograph 

ic, phonological, morphologixai , syntat ic , «<fnd semanrrc st ructures- need to be 

• . • . ■ , . • / ■ 

considered. Consideric^g the second point*; the acquisition of language not 
^ • . c ' n 

only ^debails what the ch,i Id is likely to know and not know >a^out language 

during initial reading instruction but also offers clues about the kinds of" 

implicit rules children may^be using in learning to generalize (e.g., f^rom 

taught letter-sound rules for bound morphemes to the generalization of those 

rules to multisyllable words, or as i a d i samb iguat i ng words* and sentences 

and seeking alternative meani'^gs from metaphors).' 

Linguists (B 1 oorrtf i e i d , Fries .and Venerky, among pthers) have played a 

substantial role in the construction of letter-pattern controlled reading 

programs, viewing this approach as the one which most effe.ctively ind*lca3^tes 
« 

tO't^t^e child »the inherent regularity of the grapho-phonoTogical system. 
In this v!/ay, the most regufa^structures are m^de available fTrst, th^rel^y . 
taki'ng advantage of the general i^abi 1 ity of patterns to new words and elim- 
inating reliance on. rote memorization of every word. Thus^ letter-pattern 
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•contjj^lled texts are li.kely to provi de >a .bas i s for' more effective acquisition 
of decoding ski 1 Is- than can a whole word -program. .A letter-pattern cpntrol- 
led reading program Is also more effiyent than a sight-phonics program 

because, unlike letter-controlled programs, s ight-phonrcs'^programs do not 

/ 

rely on an ab'lfity to decode new words by letteiVsound princrp4es until much 
later in-an Instructional sequence .when b^th, theu^^^plDw^l ^ and unique 



patterns have been introduced.^ Neither whole v?ord nor sigh(-phonlcs progfams 



make the genera 1 izabl e pattern obvnous to the beglnnjng reader. A typical 
sentence^f rom a whole word Approach "J i 1 1 said,, '!5top here." contains one 
I r regular' vowel patterned word ( sa rd ) and one r-infiu^ced vowel word ( here) 
By contrast, a 1 etter-patter'n controlled sentence, ''Dan and Don run" dis- 
plays only general izable shoVt vowel'^^ttem of CVC words. Words such a^ 
lopk , said , laugh , was , there , and orie are delayed or used spar ingly In 
letter-pattern'control led programs until the reader has recognized and 
extended^ to new words the nooi'e regular patterns. ^ 

DeNAelopmentaT studies of children's knowledge of letter and word 
boundaries demonstrate that before children receive reading instruction, 
they have little cdnscious notion ^bout word-ness and cannot distinguisti 

9 

phonemei^; . I .e. they do not have certain metareading ski 1 1 s Huttenlocher . 

l]3(>k) shc5wed that^ preschool children could -not sepa^rat^ anct^^verse words 

which occur together frequently in sentences, e.g., Han - runs' . Liberman 

\l9^73Wound that only 17^ of five-year- old? but 70% of .s ix-year^ olds could 

/ 

^segment spoken words into phonemes. Calfee, Chapman , ami- V.enezky .(1972) 
obtained chance level behavior in Identifying initial consonant sounds of 

/ 
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words from k indergarten .ch i 1 dren . Bruce (196^) found that seven-year old 
children, but no| six-year olds, could delete an inner consonant sound from 

♦words, e.g.^ stand — sand . These studies suggest that-skills which experi- 

•* ' >, 

enced readers "take for granted should not be assumed to be understood by 
beginning readers* . 

Another sfet of studies suggests that phonemic segmentation and/or 



letter-sound regularity need to be made more accessible t'o beginning readers 
because these ^re closely related to later reading success. Calfee, 
Lindamood and Lindamood (1973) found that a significant correlation between 
phonemic segmentation abi^ty and reading ability was retained through grade 
twelve, with children rated in the lower half in terms of reading obtaining 
appreciable lower scores from grade two on. \ienezky and dphnson (1973) ^ 
studied the'ability of. first, secon<;l, and third graders to read nonsense 
words beginning with C£, cj_;, cy_ as soft c_ and ca_, cu_, or C£ as hard £, also 
to apply a short vowel s^und to CVC non-words. They found that these abil- 
ities were significantly related to age ar.d re^'Jing skiJK ."asc5n ?t^7f>)// 
analyzing first through fourth graders' pronunciation errors, foand that the-^ 
low ability readers, regardless of grade, g^ve a h^h proportion of short 
vowel substitutions, e.g.,, sort was read s6t , teem was tern. The high'ability 
readers missed very few words containing one vowel, anc with C^'^'C words, 
tended to "regu lar i ze" the vowel pair, e.g., steak became steke . 

Studies of generalization of letter patterns have placed more emphasis 
on learning the regularities that exi st^ between the vowel sounds and their 
written representation than on learning consonants. • Generally, consonant 
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graphemes, have a closer fit to the consonantal sounds and, most likely for 

V 

this/reasoh, generate fewer proQunciat ion errors. Shankweiller and Liberman 

(1972) found that good and poor readers alike made fewer consonant errors 
than vowel errors. * Lucas (1973), in- looking for errors that would predict^ 
second graders' reading, found that a vowel error accounted for 7k% df the 
variance on S standardised reeding test. It is clear that vowel getterali- 
zatlon has a major impact on beginning reading. 

An essential component, then, of letter-patterned approaches is the 
uncovering ef vowel regularity. The de^liberate restraint in initial instruc- 
tion J;o CVC words conta-ining a short vowel has both structural validity 
(Vene^ky, 1970) and experimental validity. By Contrast, frequency-controlled 
textS4 by emphasizing coii^mon' words (which contain irregular vowels) obscure 
regularity and ignore the opportunity for impl icit^ general izat ion of regular 
vowel -to-sound correspondences. Thus, a skijls hierarchy which makes ex-/ 
plicit to the child the regularity of letter-sound correspondence offers a 
sound procedure for recogn i z i ng unknown words. 

A second, common component of 1 etter-cont rol 1 ed programs is explicit 
instruction in blend ing--a strategy for learning to pronounce new words by 
'•putting toget^T^" each letter sound and then "reading it fast." There is 
some evidence that this f5rocedure is extremely important. It appears to 
enable 'chi Idren to transfer learned patterns- to new words (Si Iberman, . 196^; 
Jeffrey & Samuel^ 1967; Marsh & Sherman, 1970). It is $ i gn i f icaht 1 y 
lated (about .60) with oral . and' si 1 en't readingjabi 1 ity. In the Calfee et al 

(1973) study, recorobi^ning phonemes into sequences differentiated upper and' 
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lower ability readers, where ordering phonemes into sequences was equelly 
easy for all fifth through twelfth-grade children. Blending was a component 
in all five ^f the more successful programs in- a comparison of ten first-grade 
reading programs (Bliesmer>^& Yarborough, 1965). Whether there is a causal 
relation between blending (or\ecomb i n i ng phonemes) and learning to read has 
not been su'f f ic i ent 1 y documented. On the basis of linguistic theory, blending 
should be a very difficult task because f i r&t^ *certa i n consonants cannot be 

. ' 1' ^ \ ■ ' ■ . 

pronounced in Jsolation, e\g., the stops (b ,d ,g ,p , t ,k) . When a child j's. - 

required to r'ec*itc t^se letter sot^nds, he will insert a schwa and will often 

jDroduce a deyrarw^ sequence which cannot be identified with the target word: 

"bad" /bv9/+/ae/+/^ ^7=/?/. Furthermore, the phonetic environment will change 

the actual sound (pronunciation) of a given phoneme: the /k/ that occurs 

before a front voweU , "kiss",- is different, froiu the /k/ precedif\g a back 

vowel, "coop." This may be confusing to the beginning reader who is tnstruc- 

ted^ in the blending technique* - ^ 

If some sort *pf^ -phonemic recoding experience is an important component 

in learning to read, as the aBove* stud i es suggest, much more research should' 

f 

be conducted to .establish what exactly is involved in this behavior and what 
sort v/ariables influence it. .For example, methods for segmenting words 
into phonemes, identifying ph9nemic clusters (e.g., - igKt or - amej , and 
ignoring' mi nor phonemic differences in the interest of /lassifyJn^ larger 
structures (e.g.', accepting a short o sound for the words song and d5g ) 
need, to be studied in the classroom before confidence about th^lr pedogogical 
val ue is real ized . . ' • 
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Some linqui'sts consider the process of learning to read as "the process 

of transfer from the auditory signs for language signals which the child ^ 

, * • ** ^ ^ 

has already learned to the new visual signs for the ^ame signals" (Fries, ^ 

1963, p. 13^) ♦ MaUingl/ ( 1 972) , however , suggests' that listeniag and 
reading are not dircctiy analogous since a lii^tener has to '"demodu 1 a te" 
(separate out essential phoncniic cues frorr irrelevc-nt detail) wliile a reader' 
has discrete symbols to identify. Chomsky and Halle (1968) argue that, in 
Ustening, the phonemic properties cf an utterance .are uncovered through a 
sequential application of morphophonemi c rules* In reading, the failure of 
.Englisti orthography to mirror exactly the sound system places, it at a more 
abstract level. Kl ima (1972) discusses in considerable detail the rubles gov 
erning the relationship between the arthography and the morphological system. 
Emphasizing properties of orthographic economy, Kl ima demonstrates how 
orthographic patterns that appe^ar ambiguous or irregular retain regularities 
at another level of analysis. For instance, the fact that the -ngi sequence 
•ri s i nger and f 1 nger are pronounced differently, as is the ^1 reseat and 
result, superficially seems to be an unprincipled variation. However, at a 
slightly deeper (more abstract) level of analysis, both s i nger^ nd, reseat ..^ ^ 

contain bound mo/^mes (-et^ and re_-) which is reflected by the pronuncia- 
tion but not by the spelling. , The^^^resence of apparen^t phonemic arbl^trari- 
ness may be a function of the surrounding sounds, e.g., the pronunciation of 
t varies in the words Kantian and Egypt i an . likewise, changes in phonemjc 
patterns of bound morphemes can be a:cribed to the phon^tc environment of x, ' 
the last consonant in the stem word, as in the presence or absence of the . ctj. 
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consonantal feature of voicing: 

tap+s=»/taeps/ bul pad+s=/ paedz/ - 

rotate + - ion = / rotasyon/ but delude + - ion - /deluzyon/. 

These analyses suggest to'this author four important points that are 
related to^a skills hierarchy for reading. The first is that it is the 
orthographic and phonological systems together that enable.^ ^ child to master 
new words. ' It is not sufficieat to- teach children to discriminate letters- 
visually, that is, to teach them to recognize, name, and print +etter^. 
There is now as strong an angurfierit for teaching beginning readers to dif- 
ferent-iate and art'iculate phonemes and reorganize them in word contexts as 
there has been in tt)e past to teach letter names and sight recogp i t ion 'of 
Words. . ' 

The second point concerns the apparent d i sassodi at Fon between the 
English morphological'structure and the methods, used to teach children 
about it. Instead of being' introd6ced^ to the morphophonemi c properties of 
orthographic or phonological changes, chfldren are taught an Increasingly , 
longer list of syllabication rules in, each succeeding grade as exceptions to 
a previously taught rule set appear in spelling or reading books. This 
pract ice -suggests that Research shoul.d be conducted regarding an application 
and ordering. of m6rphological rules to the articulation and spelling of 
muMsyllable words. . , / 

The third .point concerns the possible application of language acquisi- 
tion to readir^ instruction. . Language competency is not arrived at princi- 
pdl ly through imitation, repetition, or deliberate instruction 

r ■ 1 
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(Wardhaugh, 1976).^ It is apparent that childr^n^ when they first begin to 

speak, construct their own sys^n of language structures (Bloom, 1970; 

Brown, 1^73; Nelson, 1 9731 , ,wiT i ch cor responds co.thc mature language system 

of adult na t i ve ^speaker ^ i r> wafs*" tndt* can be explicitly characterized'. 

Order pf acqu i s i t i oh' of word mea/i i ngs^^nd grur'nat ica structures is better 
% — ^ ' ' . 

explained in terms -of seinantic co'iucnt tTian frequency of -usage or instruc- 

trgn (Cl^rk, 1973/ 3l6bin*, l^oB).'. 'Although ^read-^ng .end lan'guage acquisi^tion 

are t]u Tte .different t^sks/ srime*of the ^Actor's ^hown to be important in/ 
. •« ^ ' #' # 

* * \ ' 

^speech devel opi^ent" mjgnt be occuVr.ing in readying.' .The predominant use of 

deljbera'te repetition, e^^ternal c€)ntrol or pri nted ^wbrds , and correction of 



phonerric and syntactic, error '^cJe^sl^ve- to f^e Wcons Icfered^^ What clo children 
learn wJ thout -expl i ci t, Te^a^i i ng mstriictien? What roles does a %kills hier- 
archy approach pj^ay^in the ch'i Id^-S, acqu i s i:t ion ' of - wrj tten 1 anguage * pr i nc i p 1 es? 



Thes^ areas h^ve ,not been 5uf f*i ci ent ly* expl ored ^ td. date . 

. Tbe fin^l po i nt^xel ate? €o jRiJtiafl Ifvstruction and- entering differences 
among the children. .^A. stHdy h^y Reac^ (1970, suggest^ that bright four-ye^r- 

olds have an »apprec i ab 1 e inciii.^tiVe s,ease,^6f . Tetter ^s;ound correspondences. « 

» ' ' . ^ 

SlmM^rty, an unpgbl i'shed" stutiy by M5fs.on shot-^s that four^year-old children 
of middle-class parents can recit-0 the a 1 phabe t^, ^n^me , and* print letters, 
and read their 'o/;n, nam^e , t haf.f ic^ s i gns , food labels, and stofe '"ligns. They 
pronounce Very few words out of context- but can be taught da so^- par^^i^u- 
lar-ly i*f t!he printed words are taught by sight in corrjunction with meanjng- 
f-elated pictures. However, Rozin, Pori.tsky, 5 Sotsky (1970 found that older 
.inner c i ty "ch i 1 dren ^eemed able to learn only by, a sight met hodl The point 
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to he made here is that the env i fonment^has an appreci-able influence on the 
child's knowledge .of letters ^nd words. What is af> appropriate starting 
point of a skiMs hierarchy is^a quest ion ^worth askimg. Further, do the' , 
substantial differences in preparat ion suggest rad i ca 1 Ty d i f ferent initial' 

^ V' ' •■ . ■ . 

school instructions for different children? That is, beyond a docirmentat ion 
of a skills hierarchy lies the problem*of defining the ini,tial skills that 
may i>e -prerequ i s i te to reading. 

Cognitive Learning Theory and Skills Hierarchies 

Although there have been twt> perspective shifts in reading Fnstruction 

s i nee ' Thocnd i ke , m^jor aspects of his learning model have never been 

abandoned, in particular, the notion of learning by associat fbn . For example 

it is still true that children practice oral responses to list-s of printed 

words. They memorize rules for pronouncing words and their instruction is 

organized i-nto. repet i t i ve cycles. Yet, cogn i t i ve' psychplogj Sts no longeT*, 

rely On assocl at i on ,t heor i es and stimulus-response models. This point is sug 

gested by Anderson and Bower (1973) and pointedly discussed by Jenkins (197^) 

To date, the change in orientation has not bad an impact in. any substantial 

way on read i.ng i ns t rac t ion . That it will can be assumed. ^^^^ "^P^ 

means that this section of the. paper will explore potential applications of a 

cogni.tive learning model on reading Instruction. This model replaces the 

notion of as^sociative linking 'with a view t^t<at the learner's framework better 

^ * 

determines what is remembered. " 

Assoc jet ion i sts rely on the notions of links between what is known and 
what is to be learned. Mental structures ^are thought of in terms of chains 
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of learned, reJated ideas. These chains are weakened by disuse and strength-, 
^ ened by repetition, response-shaping, cue-fading, and reinforcement of 

desired responses. Contextual ists (the tferm coined by Jenki^ns to describe 

*^ - * . " 

thfe current vievv to be described here) have drawn from philosophers ir^clud- 
"^!g^Vi. James, J. Dewey, L. Wittgenstein, and J. Aust'in*^ What memory is 

depends on the task, one's past knowTedge ,and experience, and the schematic ^ 
, representat it>n of that knowledge. In some contexts, and with som^ tasks, - 
then, assoc i 4t ion i St procedures will still be effective but these can no 
longer be considered sufficient Mn ^ny instructional paradigm. More elu- 
sive characteristics must be considered: what the learner uhde^t^^^ds about 
the nature oF the task as^ wel 1 as his organization of knowledge pertaining 
to the task, the organizat ion of the material to be learned, and* the kinds of 

4 

Strategies the learner brings to bear on carrying out the task. I't ap- 
parent that memory cannot be thought of as a set of boxes in a flow diagram 

'and that the inner working of the mind cannot be left in the black box of 
unobservabl e, and therefore uninteresting, behaviors. The implications of 
this analysis for the study of developmental problems has been described by 
Brown (1975). S'ome instructional implications ere that (l) text comprehen- 
sion which must be influenced [jy'the reader's framework cannot be defined in 

* <» ^ 

terms of ordered skills; (2) programs which emphasize background informa- 
tion and focus the Teader on key elements of a stor.y better match a contex- 
tual ist view; and (3) it i s^not word familiarity as surh which improves com- 
prehens Ibi 1 i ty but familiarity of the concepts as a whole which are portray- 
ed in text materials. Thus, most reading programs do not contain *a hierarchy 
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of comprehension ski 1 1 5 ; the i r appropriateness may be better assessed by 
ana lyz i ng. the relatedness of concepts and degree of interest to the reader. 

Experimental evidence of tontextual ism . A revie\)^ by Chi (1976) pro- 
vi*de^S an enlightening introduction to the change in outlook being explored 

i 

by* psychologists. She demonstrates that apparent capacity <lifferences of 
adults arxi Children in short term memory can be attributed to differences 
in*^ process i ng . In pcrticular, adults* use memory-assisting (mnemonic) strat- 
egies of rehearsa 1 , naming, groupl ng , and recoding which are less frequently 
engaged in by children. In add i t ion , "the complexity of f knowledge base 
(or contents of long term memory) affects the abi Ti ty to chunk (to group or 
categorize) informat ion , the size of a chunk , and the access! bi 1 ity oV a 
chunk (such as the length of time t^ken to recognize or retriev^a chunk). 
The review supports the notion thst w!iat subjects know, how knowledge is 
organized, and what processing strategies they use account for data which 
had been interpreted previously by mechanistic capacity limitations. 

Studies by Craik (Craik S Lockhart , • 1 972 ; Moscbvitch 6 Craik, 1976) 
and Jenkins (Hyde S Jenkins, 1969; Johnston 6 Jenkins, 1971), demonstrate 
the power of the task on memory. Espousing a'potion of depth of processings 
memory can be influenced by the level at which a task engages a subject. A 
semantic encoding task, which can be ma1l|j||lated by asking sirtjects to 
place stimuli into meaning-related categories^ encourages deep level pro- 
cessing and generates better men>ory for, the material than does a shallow, 
phonological encoding task (e.g., rhyming) or a visual encoding task ^c.g. , 
noting the presence or absence of letter Information). Actually, with young 
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children, tasks which force semantic processing result in more recall 

than do specific instructions to memorize (Murphy and Prown, 1975)- * 

i 

.How ,tKe material is structured plays a role also in memory. This was 

Illustrated by Bransford and Franks (1971) • ^iects were asked to listen ^ 

to and hoid In memory. a set of 2^ sentences. The sentences, in a mixed order, 

described elements of four unrcl ated scenes • .Following this, subjects . 

judged whether they had heard a sentence before and how sure they were* . 

% 

Results were similar to clustering experiments 1n free recall studies ttrat 
used randomly-ordered but conceptually rel ated words . Subject's grouped to- 
gether sentences which referenced an event, Ijere by judging as *'old" senten- 
ces that were never seen before but which expressed two or more elements of 
a scene. They accurately judged as "new," sentences* tKat„ confused eJementsr ^ 
of the scenes. These phenomena are very general and have been obtained in a 
variety of situations with children as young as preschool age (Brown, 1976; 
Paris & Carter, 1973) . 

Investigations related to comprehension skills . Text level, analyses In- 
dicate effects on text recall or on text verification of conceptual organi'- 
zatlon of text (Bower, Clark, Lesgold, & Winzenz, 1969), categor icalNJnte- 
gration ,(Bransford & Franks, 1971)» spatial integrat^n (Bransford, Barclay, 
& Franks, 1972), text structure (Freder iksen, 1973), verb-based conceptual 
Inference (Schank, 1972), the number of propos it ions . in sentences (Kintsch, 
I97A), repetition of propos i t ionaf arguments (Manelis & Yekovich, 1^76), 
Instantiated sentence caes (Anderson & Ortony, 1 975 ;. Anderson , Plchert, Goetz, 
Schallert, Stivens, & Troliip, i976), identification of narrative elements of 
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pl.ot o^anizatlon .(Thorndyke, 1975), and generation of plausible inferences 
(Thorndyke, 1976). Ail but Jt^h^ last four mentioned studies dealt w-ith text 
organization. The Anderson et al. and Thorndyke studjes measured the subjects* 
Inferential activity. • ^ . 

• ' The studies of inferential activity need to be described in somewhat 

■^gr^^ler detail" to he 'understood . Anderson and oVtony (1975) showed that word 
cues which are good 'instarit iat ions of sentences facilitate senteiice retriev- 
:al (e.g., odds can i nsta'nt i ate ^Coi ns can^ be flipped but not Pancakes can be 
fllpped'or Coins are difficult, to forge ). Anderson et al. (1976) determined 
that particular terms are better retrieval cues for the sentences than are 
the general noun cues which appear in the sentence so long as the sentofwre 
insDlieS the particular term (e.g., shark is a better cue than f i sh in JP 
fish attacked the swimmer but not The fish avoided the swimmer ) . Thorndme 
(1976) showed that verification of sentences in a text can^be^'man i pul ated^by 

y the presence or absence of sentences which disambiguate earlier constructed 
plausible inferences. -For example/;' sentence (1) suggests inferences (2), (3^ 
and' ik): ' 'J ' ' 

(1) The hamburger chain owner was afraid his love for french fries 

would ruin his marriage. 

* * > 

(2) The hamburger chain owner got his-freac^ fries for free. 

(3) The hamburger chain owner's wife'didn't like french fries. ^ 
* (^) The hamburger chain owner was very fat. " > 

(5) The hamburger chain owner decided to join Weight-Watchers in order 
to save his marri-age. 

"If sentence (5) occurs later in the text, the feader would make^an inference 
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chain back to (l), reinforce the pr(5bably validity of (4), reduce (3)*and 
leave. (2) unchanged* in plausibility. Thorndyke -showefd this to occur by in- 
cluding sentence (5) types tn texts for some subj\ect5 but not for others. 

These studies have shown that "what is stored 'fn memory, then, is a 
structure encoding the situation described by a series of related proposi- . 
tions and their requisite i'nfer^nces. Within such an organizing frame the 
inferences become -ind i st t ngu i sh'^le from explicitly stated information 
(Thorndyke, 1976, p. kkk) . They clearly demonstrate the importance of the 
reader^s framework in analyzing or predicting his/her comprehension levels. 

Developmental aspects and skills hierarchy approaches * As the fore- 
going discussion illustrates, th J view of memory currently popular differs 
considerably from that of the assoc ia t ion j sts . Concurrent with this change 
in theoretical perspective has been an increase in the amount of research 
addressed to h i gher- 1 eve !< ski 1 1 s and the comprehension process itself. 
Similar trends are apparent in the developmenta^ literature, and an Inspec- 
tion of these trends leads to ^ome clear parallels with the di scu^s'sion of 

conprehens Ion ski lls iVierarchy* approaches. . ' 

The most interesting point is a simple one. While the work of^cogni- 

t ive- deVelopmental-ists has proceeded independently of refinements in the area 
of curriculum design, both groups have tended to emphasize the same set 
of skills. That is, whether the aim has been to build a model of the com- 
prehension .process or to develop a ^curriculum, the same ac t i v 1 t les ' have 
been highlighted. To illustrate, a list of eight ^comprehens Ion skills which 
are common to a number of curricula ts presented in apother section. 
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Of these, six are most strongly represented in the actual instructional 
materials: respond ing' to questions about detail-; identifying themain 
idea; regenerating sequences of items^or ideas; drawing conclusions; re- 

''A ' > ^ ' ■ . • 

spondiag to ,words in context; and forming inferences. Developmental psychol 
ogists interested in comprehension h^ve recently begun investigating / 
I ch 1 1 dr en '.s ability to abst ract the oia i n i dea of a story (e.g., Brown & 
Smiley, 1977) and to ^regenerate it in proper sequence (Brown, 1976a; Stein 
S Glenn, '1975). In addition, there has been' cons iderabl e interest in the 
^ability of children to "go beyond the information given" and i-n the role 
this ability plays in comprehension and subsequent recall of discourse 
materials. Several types of^ i nf erences have been investigated, ranging from 
drawi ng necessa ry conclusions ,fol lowing logically from prerfftse information 
(Brown, 1976b; Paris & Carter, 1973) to making probabilistic inferences/ 
abcut the consequences of certain action sequences (Paris, Lindauer 6 Cox, 
in press). Final ly^^ there has been work addressed to the role of cbntBXt' 
in affecting the interpretations of words and/or sentences. 

In our view, these correspondences between theoTT^ts and practitioners 
suggest that'the skills are/in fact reasonable ones on which to conten- 
trate. However, these studies have less to say about skill hierarchies. Gn 
first glance, the developmental studies seem to provide at least a number of 
suggestions. Some of the skills develop gradually, such as abstracting 
the main idea; whereas others,, 1 i1<e the. tendency to i ntegrate ^vnf>Drmat i on 

4 

from separate statements into a single holistic representation, appear to 
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be present very early. If various skills appeared spontaneously at dif* 
ferent paints In development, some implications regarding the distinctive-^ 
ness of thg different skills might follow, and some Inferences about 
hierarchies jnlght be drawn. However, it is hot obvious that a clear dev- 
elopmental progression could ever be documented. The problem is that the 
likelihood that chitdreh will demonstrate "mastery" of any particular ski 1-1 

^depends upon the general cq|j^lex^y of the task environment. For example, 
children unaBle to Identify the malji ideas of a story using the Brown and 
Smiley procedure of crossing oat unessential sentences, thus leaving the 
npaln Ideas as the remaining sentences, can perform adequately with picto- 
rial representations of simple stories and sceYies. 

Since such Age x Task interaction effects can be obtained with any 
skill (witness the large number of stui^ies^ lowering the "minimal age at 
which certain Plagetian tasks can be solved*), It becomes^dlf f icul t to des- 
crlbei a clear developmental progression. If, with a given- set of mate-, 
rials and tasks, skill A is present t>ut BJs absent for some age group, it^ 

• may be that the task demands surrounding assessment of A are "sinipler" 
tha/i tbose of 8. Unless the c i rcumstan^^es can be, equat^* for <lifficulty, 
no clear conclusion can be dr^wn. This *i*n turn would require a "difficulty 
metrlc^appl ic^ble across a wide variety of clr^untstances. . • 

In ^e way, this feature may be represented ln*the ski 1 1s- hierarchies 
curricula. One property of a. hierarchy should be the termination of 
in^fPp^ftion (or practice) on, a ski If after It Is pres^me^ to be mastere<^. 
In'fact', the instruct ionaU mater i a^cont 1 nue representing all skills for 
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the duration of the program. What happens Is that the skills (e.g., 
Identifying the main Idea), are practiced in successively more difficult 
sljfuations. Essentially, the skill is not considered to be pjesent or 
absent, but" rather the sophistication and flexibility with which ^he skill 
Is applied are" presumed .tQ be developing over a' long period of time, 

Reit>erating, there appears to be some genuine agreement among cog- 
nitive developmental Ists and curriculum designers concerning skills In- 
volved in comprehens ign. If we were to outline any suggestions cogfVJtlve 
researchers would make to curriculum designers, it would be in the areas 
of con)prehens ion monitoring and reacting to comprehension failures. There 
are data available IndiCatfng that children do not necessarily monitor 
their abiHty to understand discpurse (see Brown, 1975, for a review; 
Markman, 1977); they assume they understand when in fact they do not (or 
cannot). Such monitoring appears to be an -imports^ comprehens Pon-related 
skill* and one which, could be emphasized ip. instruction, A related set 
of skills would' then be those engaged wh^ a comprehension failure has 
been detected. ^' 

9 

Word Perception Studies and Skills Hierarchies 

Word perception studies have represented a classic way of simplify- 
^'tng one .aspect of the reading act .In-order toMnvest i,ga te the.process, 
(fatten (1885)^ by showing that words could be recognl-zed as rapidjy as 
sLngl6 letters, concluded that meani ngful ness plays a crucial r^le In 
reading. Sinqe then, this effect and the advantage of high frequency 
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word^ over low frequency words (or wp.r^s over nonwords) has been attrib- 
uted to*orthographic familiari bson, Shurcliff & Yonas, 1970; Baron 
& Thurston, 1973), phonemic recoding (Rubenstein, Lewis & Rubenstein, 1971), 
a lexical search (Forster & Chambers, 1973) or phonemic recoding an^ a 
lexical search (Meyer, Schvaneveldt & Ruddy, 197^). One study compared 
word frequency effects between adults and fifth graders (Mason, 1976). 
The facilitative effects of high frequency word^ was attributed to their 
greater accessibility in a lexical search operation. Similar processing 
by both groups was found, though there was more apparent phonemic recoding 
by ch i 1 dren . ' 

In general, word recognition studies have shown that common words 
(high frequency) are. recogn ized more readily than are other words. The 
reason is still disputed although the more recent studies have .i nterpre- 
ted the results to indicate that feven in woVd-nonword judgment tasks, 
subjects search lexical memorV for a match, Common' words , being more 
accessible, are [Processed in less time. The extension of this research 
to chi 1 drerv suggests that processing is no different for unskilled readers 
and that, in terms of instruction, extensive read i ng pract ice^ shoul d 
facilitate reading speed. 

Word recognition studies on children indi^'c^te that an rnstruct ional . 
solution is more complex. Generalization of letter-sound patterns play a 
role in word recognition. Rc)sinski and\Wheeler (1972), Golinkoff (197^), 
and Lucas (1973) found age-rel at^d .d i f ferences if) elementary school children 
ability to generalize orthographic and phonological^ information. > By 
J3te first or early second gjtt^e, .appropriate genera 1 i za^ns Of consonant 
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and sh9rt' vowel sounds had occur/fed. Errors in pronunciation of isolated 

■»<■ 

words have been, investigated to identify the kind of word that the child, 

' . . V 

ml sprorfounces , the type of error made, and the relation between pronuncia- 
tion error and standardized test scores. LuCcCs . ( 1973) found that, for one 
syUable words, ur>c6mmon words, and words containing two vowels and vowels 
with an i/re^gular soupd were the more difficult to pVonounce (e.g., p4ant 
as a high frequency w^rd containing one vowel with a regular, short vowel 
sound was- pronoQnced correct ly more often than were words like volt , ca i , 
or bread). Pronun^/at ion abi>ity was correlated more highly with reading i 
gnade two thaft in grade five (+,67 with grade two reading achievement, + 
w-itH grade five vocabulary and + .18 with grade five paragraph meaning). 
Shankwej ler and Liberman (1972) found that the correlation between wprd 
pronunciation performance and paragraph fluency varied from ,53 to .77- 

^ Pronunc iat ion j^rrors of words in context have -shown that predic 
tion al-so plays a role in word recognition. Goodman (19^5, 1976) dem- 
onstrates tj^at a substantial number of apparent mistakes "point to a 
selective, tentative, anticipatory process" of reading (p. 501), that 
readers are using grammatical an'd syntactic information as well as 
graphic Inforfl^tlon to reach oral pronunciation decisions. Weber anal- 
yzed fYrst grade oral reading errors finding that about 90?; of all 
errors VerG 'word substitutions Cas compared^wi th omissiojn5'f Insertions, . 
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and sdrambled order). Biemille<r sidled first graders' error;s^ove< the 
span of that year of schooling. He detected a change inj^he nature of 
errors, particularly an increase the number of errors that were both 
grammatically and graphically constrained. He also observed that children 

who earlier tn t^e year avoided guessing were the better readers jn, June.. 

^ ■ / 

'Goodman (1976) argues that - grammat i ca 1 error constraint refutes 

tW notion that reading "Involves exact, detailed, sequent i a 1 , percept Ion - 
arnl identification of letteY-s, words, ^ej^ling patterns, and large langu- 
age unitsi' (p. ^97). He says that "Reading^ is a selective process. It 
invfolves partial use of available minimal language cujes Selected from per- 
ceptual Jnput on the basis of the reader's expectation. As this partial 
Information fs prc^c^sed, tentative decisions are made to be confirmed, 
' rejected, or refined as reading pf-ogresses . " (p. ^98). 

K 

In this author's op*inion, Goodman's argument for B notion of selec- 

f ' Ik 

tlvlty is reasonable so long as the reader already has a notion about the 
graphophonolog'ical structure of the language. That Is, the disagreement • 
sdrrouads sequencing 'instruction to fost^r^^^elect-ive reading strategy, 
An analogy may clarify the point. Children are not taught to play the ^ 
piano by handing' them a recording of a *piana sonata . Instead, fehey are 
laboriously, taught to relate the. notes on the score to the keybbard. 
Later as they become more skilled in reading the ^core, they will look 
'less frequently at individual notes and, in chunking notes into chords 
I or phrases ,^>^d and play the music faster, and with more meaning. In 

that later process, plausible substi totlons are not uncommon. The point ^ 
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to be made here is that teaching a child .{o "break ' the code" is comcnon 
practice and need not lead to unnatural note-by-note (or letter-by-letter) 
reading. ff the instruction moves-'the chij^ beyond the small unit to the 
larger^ more meaningful units, a reader will, by, this process, use straf 

egles of selectivity and chur^king. ^ i ''^ 

\ • . * ' - ^ ^ 

Experimental evidence also castas doubt on Goodman's thesis: there 

sre high cor r-elatlons atUhe lower grade levels ^between readi€>^ ability and 
pronunciation errors (see'note, Shankweiler & Liberman,* I97*4J 
Biem*ijler found an early use of graphically constrained er r^r^^W^ked the 
/^better readers; and Mason (1976) showed that an effective way to differ- 
.enti^te good and poor readers was by determining whether. In mispronounc- 
ing a word, a child followed vowel -sound pattern regularity. In an impor- 
tant setlse, learning to deccJde appears to be a phono 1 og i ca 1 guess i ng game. 
Instruct ion. which makes the pbdn^log i ca 1 structure more apparent to the 
chilcfj's Hkely to h^Ve'a facilitativa affect ion reading. In terms of .a 
skirls hierarchy, the ^esis.here is that the phonological structure 
should be made ^variable at some early point of reading instruction. 
Correlational evidence, suggests ;that an emphasis on decoding should pre- 
cede -en emphasis on^^mprehens ion. Further, vowel-sound principles are 
the, more difficult and for this reason may be better placed after conson- 
ant-sbunds In an inst ruct iona 1 sequence . 

English ^ a language where graphophonological structure is not 
readily apparent to the child but, when understood, can be relied on in"de- 
coding. A crucial function of readipg instruction i\ to make th^t struc- 
ture available as rapidly as possible so that the jeader can focus on 
comprehension. . 
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The adult wotai» recogni tion studies show that;/ reading practice itself 
fosters rapid identification. Word recognition errors of isolated' 
words indicate the need for the child to acquire knowledge about the 
regularity of "letter-sound ct)rrespondences. F.inally, an analysis of 
word errors in context reveals the child's- reliance on text in ident- 
V ifying words. It wouTd seem that all of these means to word recognit'ion 
shoald be employed in reading i-nstruction. Whether one or ano.ther should 
be "emphas ized in initial reading instruction is a- skills hierarchy 
qiiestTon, but one which has not befen addressed as yet by researchers . 
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Skill Hierarchies and Decoding 
' * Jean H. Osborn 

The Programs Selected . - . , 

In this sectidn we compare the type , . sequenc i ng of and recommended 

teaching procedures for some beginning reading skills in four published 

R 

reading programs/ Lippincott Basic Reading, Gtnn 36O, Distar, and the 



Wisconsin Design .. These programs were sefected ^^s^epresentat ive because 
they specify a relatively clear set of reading skills and include a sfrong 

ph(^|kl|tJc component in their beginning instructional organization. 

' ^^^^ ' ♦ ' ' ^ 

1^ discussing the four programs, we firs^t give an overvi,ew of each 

of the programs which includes a description of the ma-terials, the kinds 

of students for whom it is intended (and the provisions it makes for 

varying instruction for slower. and faster moving studeht^) , the-aQthor.s ' 

description of the theoretical basis for* the'reading program they have , 

developed (or their definition of reading), and some particu>arly salient 

features of the instructional or organizational structure of ^the program* 

We then compare- the recommended i nstruct i.on^l settings, the role of. the 

teacher scross these programs, and the way selected elements are present- 

ed and taught in the different pnbgrams; this discussion also concerns 

Itself with when a given element is taught,- and in some instances if 

It Is taught. 

Overview of the programs . Ttie first edition of Lippincott Basic 
Reading was -publ ished in I963, the first edition of Glnn 36O in I969. 
Each Is a well known reading series and has been in use with many children 
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in many classrooms. Dlstar was first published in 1969 and has been 
known as a program created especially for difficult to teath or "high' 
rl.sk*', Chi Idren. Wisconsin Design , published in 1970, is a skill teaching 
and management system created to provi'de a framework to accompany any 
published program a, school Is using. 

Lippincott Basic Read i nq ( 1975 » I96M * Glenn McCracken and 
^harles Walcutt ^re the senior authors for the prjmary levels of the 
Lippincott series. The series^ which includes teacher's editions (con- 
taining instructions to the teacher about how to teach the lessons), 
student readers, workbooks, suppl'ecnentary ditto masters, and text films,* 
is designed to be'used in grades one through three, wi'th chl Idren of 
vary i ng abil i t i es . 

In the Introduction the authors say adequate material is contained 
in the first grade prograrh'to keep bright pupils well occupied. They 
advise .that the slower learning pupils need not master all of the words 
in the.word lists because not all of the words are necessary for successful 
reading of the accompanying stories. p 

- McCracken and iVal^cutt propose, three meanings of reading. They stress 
that the meanings do not exclude one another buc mqst be Seen as coexist- 
Ing. Reading-1 is decoding printed visua-l symbols Into the spoken sounds 
they. represent , readlng'2 Is understanding language both spoken and writ-- 
ten, r^adlng-3 is understanding the art and Intellect of the language that 
i,s accessible only through the printed page. 
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They "believe a. reading prog ram*' should begin by^ teaching reading-), 
and that a program which does not teach decoding skills but teaches j[)y 
sight words, will not give t+ie child sufficient skills to enter reading-3. 

They also believe that the faster the skivis of reading-1 are taught, the 

< 

more quickly thexhild will be able to read all of the spoken language 
he uses (reading-?), and be ready to enter reading-3, which "becomes the 
prime source of growth In vocabulary, In language, and in Intellect," 

Jn the beginning reading program, children are. taught tp. h^ar, see, . 
say, 'and write the graphemic element s as they learn to re^d , This ap-* 
proach to the teaching of these beginning re^^ading skllVs encourages the 
*learrtlng of words as meaningful units, while leading children to recog- 
^ize that sounds* they already know are* represented by the letters in the 
words being read. The sounds representeid by letters are taught as they 
sound lR,|||^wn words. Thi's procedure permits the development^ of an asso- 
ciation betv/een the sounds and'the symbols which" represent thoSe sounds. 
All of the major consonant and vowel sounds are presented in 'the first 
year of Instruction, and- as these sound-symbol correspondences are pre- 
sented, "the students read words containing them. With the exception of 
^ few"specia)" words, the students read only v;ords for which they have 
been taught the component sound-symbol correspondences. 

By the end of the first year of instruction, the children have been' 
exposed to over 2,000 regularly (accord I ng ^ to the phonetic elements they 
are being taught) spelled words. Spelling and creat I ve • wr i t i ng skilhs, 
are also taught as a part of the daily lessons, ' ^ , _ 
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Suggestions for the teaching of language concepts are also Mncor- 
porated in the lesson plans. Examples: how to teach newvocabu I ary , 
how to encourage oral expression, how to te^ach the words essential to 
foMpwing' wr i tten and oral instructions, and how to interpret pictures. ^ 
' / The first half of the second and third grade materials provides for 
a review of the phoneme-grapheme associations taught in the first grade. 
The stories and poems in the second and third grade books' present a wide 
variety of story consent and writing styles. 

Ginn 36O Reading (1973, 1969 ). Theodore Clymer is the major 

> 

author of Ginn 360 , and Roger W. Shuy and E. Paul Torrance are- the pro- ^ 

. ) 

gramas HngulstTcs and creativity consultants. The program includes 
materials for grades one through six, along with a variety of materials 
which can be used with the series: a teacher's edition for eadp level 
which' provides teaching suggestions for each lesson, student readers and 
workbooks, skills handbooks, self-help activities (either in paper pads 
or duplicating masters), achievement t^sts, and picture, letter, and 
word card sets*. ^ > . • 

The program, intended for use with ail elementary school students, 
hs/ a special section in each of its lesson plans called, ^'Adjusting to 
Individual Needs," in which -og^U^^ ' activities are given for slower 
students. . . ^ 

fn an introductory chapter Clyrher proposes a four-fo'^ld definition 
of reading: (l) decoding,' (2) junderstand i ng the author's message? 
(3) cr!ti/:al evaluation of that message, and (k) fticorporat i ng the author's 
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Ideas Into one's thinking and actions. He advocates the use of instruc- 
tional materials wbich a-re broad in sjcope, and which provide for system- 
atic and sequential development of these four aspects of reading; he claims 
GJnn program has been designed t'o meet these criteria. 

The-»program is organized around ten skill strands that are developed' 
as the students progress through the- program levels. These are: decoding, 
vocabulary, comprehension, creativity development, literary understanding 
and appreciation, language, study skills, sensitivity to social-moral 
values, and acquisition of knovJtledge and fnformation. Also included as 
part of the^ program objectives are the development of a sound value system, 
an appreciation of good literature, and an understanding of the plural-. 
isMc nature of American society. 

TJj^e beginning i ns^t ruct ioha 1 strategy combines both a sight word an<t_ 
a decoding approach. Th^ students are taught basic words which are 
.taught as sight ,words.> These are described as words that h^ve high 
utility but which the children have not as yet been taught the skiH-s- 
to decode. The basic words that are introduced arey-epeated frequently 
in. the stories the students read. The ^udents are also'taught phonetic 
and structur^ analysis skills that they apply to words categorized as 
decoding wor/is . A third category' is e nrichmen^t words which f'ontain ^ 
words that are' necessary for a certain story , but of "low utility" for 
the rest of the program. These are also taught as sight words. The . 
complete set of phonetic and structural skills that ^13 taught requires 
three^grade levels to teach, .implying that during the first three years 
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of . the program many of the words the children are taught are basic or ^ 
enrichment words rather than decodable wojds . Spelling and writing tasks 
are also combined with the' reading activities. ' One of the techniques t\jat 
^ '.is stressed- is called the 'Vet of d iVers i ty , "ywh i cfv is defined as "av^r^di- 
ness to seek a solution by diverse routes: when blocked by not obtaining 
absolution of a decoding problem, then try a d i f f erent' tack, " (p. 25) 

At the'end of the first year^ program the students >feve read 331 words, 
225 basic, 62 enrichment and kk decoding. ^-^L^ 
The goal of the language activities, which are a part of many af the 
lessons; is the understanding of language aRd the application of this 
understanding in reading, writing, I i s ten ing / and speaki ng . . 

As the children progress -through the program they read a variety of 
stories which include, not only those stories of "adventure, fun, and 
•sigpificant facts" written for the program, but also, a bfoad range oP 
legends, ,|^lktales, arid stories from trad i^'io'nal -children's Uterature. 

Distar Reading . Siegfried Engelmann,, 'Elaine C. Bruner, and 
Susan Stearns are the authors of the D i s tar ^Read i ng program which has 
three levels and is typically used in the first, second, and third grades. 
(The authors, however, strongly recommend beginning Level 1 in kindergar- 
ten classrgoms.) The program materials consist of teacher presentation 
books, student workbooks, and rea'der's and teacher'^s guides. There are 
spel 1 ing'programs for Levels 1 and II and a test booklet for Level 1. 
. The teacher presentat ion' books- spec i fy each part^^of each lesson and tell 
the teacher how, in'the form of a^written script, to present the lesson. 
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Although the program was first directed toward students who might 
have trouble learning to read, in the \37^ edition the authors state that 
the program is appVopriate for any chrTd-'regardless of age--who ha? not 
mastered basic decoding and G^pr-ehen^ion skills. Included in th^ edition^ 
are a placement test and a set of -mastery tests, the results of which 
prd^de the basis for the teacher's decision to either skip lessons, pro- 
gress at the one-lessoo-a-day rate, or repeat lessons. As a result of 
these' procedures , higher performing children can complete the procfran^at a ^ 
Jiore rapid rate than Ipwer performing children. . I n ^addl t ion , there is a 
'J^Fast ^Cycle^'book containing 70 lessons that is a part pf the Level Jl 

program. The ''Fast Cycle" is designed to review all of the Level 1 skills 

♦ ' ^' 

foT those chi Idren entering Level 11 who need all or part of sucb a review, 
and also to be used as a complete beginning reading program for very able 
children. * Jf ■ 

.The authors of the progrart\ believe that reading instruction is nbt an , 
end' in itself 'but should be* consider^ a' process of achieving an end. They 
believe that 'headers" are children who have rjasfered bas i c' flewd i ng^nd > ^ 
comprehension skills., and furthermore i know how--when reading in the content 
areas--to learn,^ to find, and to concen-trate on key parts of a v*^tfcen 
account. Such children^e "re^d^s" in that they ^now how to. read to 
" learn new information. Decoding skil[s^are laugh^ in the first level (although 
coiihprehens ion skills are also included), comprehension skills (as well as more 
advanced decodi-ng skills) in th^ secQnd level. The third l^vel, which is , - 
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titled, ^'Reading to-Learn,'^ has as its basic ^oal teachfng children to 

find Snd^ learn critical information^ in its science, history', and social 

science selections. ^ 

• - • .lb 

In the Introduction to, the Level 1 teacher's guide, the authors say, 
^vThe CQiJcept undejlying Distar Reading 1 Ts that virtually all children 




carr<ieJpf jf we teach them c^efuHy." Thp program therefore attempts to 
provide the kind of .careful instruction that Is- needed to teaci^^ajic 



skills." (p.l)^The pi star teacher presentafiop books' consul st of skill 



teaching activities, called'^tasks, that ajfe^organized into daily lessons* 
The sequence of tasks i s'cont rol led' by the script the teacher uses in the 
teath^r presentat Ion, book. The intent Is: ( 1 ) -to. program a set of skiljs 
that win enable children to decode and read words; and (2) ta provide ^ 

-for tVie efficient Ceachlrt^ of these skills. . 

Beginning re'^ing Is taught by s*imu1 taneous 1 y introducing the Students 
to sound-symbol correspondences as Isolated unlts-and teadhlng^Hem' the 

j^blending and rhyming skills necessary^ fq^^^wnbining the correspondences 



ntoWpokeq^ and written words. Although the program cpnstruction is 



dependent^ upon the combining of pho/iic elements, there has been an atterppt . 
'to iaclcrde only thgse skills which are actually essential for decoding 
worrfs, thereby reducing the amount that ne^s to be taught. Tasks are constructed 
marking *provis ions so that the children wl-l 1 master everything that Is taught. ■ 



^ The-THpd i f led alphabet used in all of the first level is an aid to 'this 
kipd^of simpTlf icatlon. fThe at^abet uses only lowei^case letters, and jolnj 



some Jetters4('that are f reqUently^ronoiinced as one sound* (for example sh_ 
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Is written as srhr Letters making^lJng vowel sounds are marked with a rtiacron 
'(for example, a appears as o) . Silent lettep in words are written smaller than 
the other letters and the children, are t^gKt not»*^ j ncl ude them in the 
sounding out process (for e?<rample sick is pr inted SICk . In addition, only 
the sounds 'of betters arc' taught, nai the letteP names. ' In the second level 
%all thesi^ spedTaT crthogriphic features become regular and capital letters ^ 
are t'&tJght as|^ar^ letter names^. ' ' 

After eight sound symbol correspondence's and, a number- of blending and 
rhy4iiing skills are tau'ght, t'Se stud^ljbeg i n^,^adj^ng words containing 
tliese -correspondences." As the^ learn ipffe correspondences, tl^ey Igarn-J 
' . to read mora words.,. In the earl / part of the program each word is st)un,ded 
out before being' spoken as a word, ^bout half w^^rough the pra^r^m the ^ 
children start reading words "th^-fast- w^v"' and reserve ^founding out for., 

" • ' ■ ■ ^ ■ • - •:. 1 

unknown word^ and as a correction procedure to reread words that have.'. . 

beeh misread. ' ' ^ ' ^ 1 ^ ' ^ ' ' ^, 

About.a third of' the way through J;he LeveU|>^ program students^ begin ' 
to read word phrases. It*is at this^ point that^ comp^rehens ion activities ,^ ^ 
'begin. By tJje end of the LeveJ 1 program the students haVe reaji ^AO^. 
• different words ^nd are reading these -worcfs in two page storifs. 'Writin'g^ 
'.and^^l 1 ir>g l^tr.vi t ies are. inpjuded In the lessons. 
^ (Language competency i> considered as an essent^a^i part , of reading 
\ con|prehen$i.on, Tht>re are xompanion Di^tar Language programs whteh' in^qly.c^e ^ 
^ oral instruj:tion in langya^e concepts and statements commonly used 
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-ifT classrooms and textbooks. Ttiese programs .a 1 so provide for, tjie teaching 
bf a large body of common informati9n, .and of the language and processes 
used to solve logical" problems) . 

TKe Level 1 stories and mos"t of the Level 2 stQries are narratives 
of inqr^asing length.^ "Rule" stories which concentrate on logical and 
deduct ive reasoning, and i nf or^na t iona 1** se 1 ect i ons ar^ introduced in Level 2. 
Most of the selections in Level 3 "^re in three content areas: science, 
social science, and history. 

Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development (197^, 1973, 1972 , 
■1970)',. % 

Wayne OttOs^nd Eunice Askov are the major authors of the Wisconsin Design^ . 
The program is to be used as an instructional and management frameworl<?' to 
accompany an already establisheji reading program in kindergarten through 
sixth grade. The materials that have been developed include lists of 



ess-ent 



ial 'skills (grouped into six|reas), cr I ter i on- referenced tests, 



-f . . . \ 

profile caris for the systematic grouping and regrouping of pupils, resource 

' ' / . ' ' ' ^ A 

files of pubjished materials, and ^teaching procedures keyed to spfecifVc 
/implementation of tlyree of the skill areas, along with a .book for administra 

tors and supervisors of the prc^ram^ Ra^ion^e and Guidelines (Otto & 
^Askov, 1973). ^ ^ 

The program is Ides^igned to be used with all elementary students. It's 

assessment and evaluation procedures have been developed so that child/en 

will be moved out o'f a skill development group when they demonstrate mastery 
• * * . 

i 

^of.the skill b^ing taught. The chart in Rationale and Guidelines (p. 15) 
which matchesfl s<<i 1 1 area levels with grade 1 evel ^ i nd ica tes that slower 
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children wH 1 move f'ess rapWly through the skill le-vels. In^the overview 
of the program (p. 1), the authors -have identified four fundamental pur- 
poses for -the Wisconsin Design : 

). To identify and describe behavioral ly the^^^i 1 1 s' which appear 

to be essential to comp&tence in readin;^' 

■* " I 

2. To assess individual pupil's skill development status, 
3'. To mah^i^ instruction of children with different skill develop- 
ment neeos. 

k. To mdnitor each pupil's progress. ^, 

They, feel /fl^ni development is essential to success in readinq, that 

teachers should hav^' an organ'ized approach to the' teaching of reading, and 

that this approacti should include identification of es.sent.ial content. 

statement of objectives, assessment, identification of appropriate ^^^Mhinq/ 

learning activ4^4es, and eval Ufj.t i-on, Jhey fir these elements i , 

•* *• 

♦framework of the W isconsin Design ar^ add a management system whirr, pr.wifi-s 
for the systematic mon i torj^ of, i nd i v i dua l^^^^ucj^en t progress throuqh \b< 

.program.^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

The ski 11 areas "th^^shave" identi^jikfi are: wfcn^d attack, .compr- t,en<^^i on , 
-study skills.'self-dir&c?e(f r^adinq,^ i nterpr-«t i ve reading, *nd crrativr- 
' reading. In thre^ of the skill are'as (word attack, comprehons I mm , ,,nd 

study ski 1 Is) , ,specr'f ic b|thav ioral^object i ves have been writton for ^^u h . 
" skill. Descriptive objectives have been wri^tten for each, skill in the 
Vemalning ar^S^s^ The sl^'lls contained in^each^f the six arras ari- ' ^ 
arranged so that they correspond to traditional grade *l,evels.^ Th- ,^.*^Mr<, 
ex^la^ln that, becauseg)f the t rad i t i onal^ grade- 1 eve I basis ^ so hum/ 
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schools-, they have arranged the skills by grade leveli, but that withi^n a 

,* - * 

given grade level, the skills are not necessarily to.be considered 
hierarchical . 

Oral language skills, included in the comprehension skills list for 

■* . ' * * 

" the first year program are:^ identifying a topic from a picture, dgtermin^ng ^ 

the first (^rOast event i-n an ora? selection, u?h ng logical reasoning to 

predict outcomes with information given orally, and reading for detail 

and deriving meaning from the important details in a simple written~oral 

selection in ,the active voice. Other more advanced logical concepts appear 

"In the second and third year lists'% 

As the students' advance through t;he levels of the Wisconsin Desigr^ , 

\ the type of readirig materials tKey encounter is dependent upon the reading 

series used in their classrooms .and upon their teacher'^ s use of supplementary 

' reaoU ng materials to meet Ihe requirements of each lewel of the program, 

^0 The instructional pr^ocedurfe . The explicit instructional procedures 

presented to* the teacher by the Lippincott ,' Ginn , Pi star , and Wi sconsJ n 

Pes v^n teacher'^ guides vary from highly specific to semi -spec i f ic , to 

'§CTeral to none. 

The Pistar program gives the most detailed instructions of the four * 
programs discussed. The instructions include: the number of groups a usual 
classroom should be divided into for instruction (three), the exact time 
requirements for reading (35-^O^i nutes a day for teacher, vi ns true t ion of 
groups, 20-30 minutes a day ^for Children's independent work, 20 minutes a 
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day for work check period, and 10 minutes a day for spelling), the physical 

etup of. the instructional setting (including where to seat the most' 
< ♦ J. 

difficult to teach children), and optimal sizes for. different abWJrty groups 

m , i . 

• • 45 
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(the most able^chi Idren should be combined into the biggest group, the Ifeast 
abie^ into a group of no more than five or ^ixT. 

* The Wisconsin Design recommends a specific method for ident i f yi ng* ski 1 1 • 
development' groups / The procedure involves giving the WTRSD (Wisconsin Tests 
of Reading Skill DeveJ^meprfT^d^^ thfe results on profile c^ards kept 

for ^^ch student. \The WTRSD is used) to find the ability level of the student, 
the profile card is>a summary ofthe WTRSD-. Teachers sort the prof i le xar'd« 
with sorting skewers (the profile cards are coded with open and closTed hol-es 
punched around the edges) to find the pupils 'that haye mastered the grade Level 
skills, and the rest of the pupils are sorted again to find specific difficulties 
The chi'ld is ;^aced into a specific skill subgroup along with other children 
having the same problems, ; The teacher, is advised to spend two hours per week 
working on the Design^ s word attack skills, two hours per week on study 
skills, and two hours on comprehension skills. - The Des ign recommends that a 
student should be moved out of a group whenever his performance is adequat-e, 
thus individualizing the student's progress as much as possible. Three plans 
for time allotr^ents are suggested: daily, thr^e times a week, and 'twjp^a 
.week. Each .i.&' a total of six hours per week. The 'teacher decides what to 
teach when students a,dvance, but the overall instructional setting i^ not 
specified as precisely as in-the Distar program. \ " , 

} 'The Aippincott program i^s designed to work with whole class instruction, 
small group instruction, partner; or ' i nd iv^idual i zed patterns. The teacher is 
advised tO' organize the class according to the requ i rements .of local administra- 
tlve policies, as well as /6nthe basis of his or her evaluation of the abilities 
and corripetencies of them's tude>»»fc.5^ the class. One suggej^tion is that teachers 
begin the year with, whole group instruction, and change to small group^^Qd 
individualized Instruction as pupil al>ilities are identified* ' * 
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The Gjnn360 does not , In Its Introductory chapters or In Its teacher's 
f 

guides, make any recommendations for Instructional settings In which to 

% - ■ 

teach the reading progran, ^ 

The role of the teaser > Not surprisingly, the rol^e of the teacher 

Is very specifically described in DIstar and more generally described In 



the Wisconsin Design , Upplncott , and 6 Inn 360* ^ 

s 

^ PI star > In the'^lntroduct Ion to the Level 1 program, the authors 

explain and Justify the kind of program the teacher control ijserfvln the ^* 
PI star program, 

... A final Ispect of the program control used In PIstar Reading has 
to do with the teacher*s beha'vlor. What the teacher does and says 
Is specified. The teacher Is' not glve^general instructions; rather, 
she Is provided with the exact words thaf she Is to use when present- 
ing each^of the tasks. Her other behavlors--polnt Ing , signaling the 
group to respond, and the llke^-are specified precisely., The program 
Indicates where the children are likely to make mistakes and precisely 
what the te^i^cher should do fo correct each mistake. . ^ 

The reason for 'the attention to det^l In the design of the program 

* Is that details-make a difference. Wei 1 - I^ntent loned teachers fre- 
If 

quently confuse children, partlcglarly lower-performing children, with 
explanations that are beyond the children's understanding. Poorly 
sequenced taslfs may furtfier confuse the children, delay their learning, 
and perhaps result In their' losing Interest In reading. 
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The Dtstar Re^dKng I program prevents these problems from de* 
developing. If the teacher fol lt>ws the program careful ly," she wHl be 
able' to teach children *who would be likely to fall if she AJsed less 
care, (p, 1 ) ' " . • 

Kany of the responses within a lesson are group responses. All of ^ 
the children answer at.oncJ^^One reason for this strategy Is so the 
teacher will be able to find out'l^ all the students can respond correctly 
and not be confined to an assessment of the group's mastery by the ^ 
answer of the student who happens to speak first. Anot+ier reason Is, 
with group responses, (as compared to a series of Individual responses,) 
all of thfe children in the group get a lot of practice, and are actfvely 
engaged In the 1 earning ""^Srocess . Individual turns are used to test 
Individual students at the end of the tasks^nd aTso for reading ^ 
stories. The word^'^s Igna 1" In the tasks Indicates when the teacher ^ 
Is to prompt the gr^jjip's response. ^ To signal, the teacher either 
tou<?hes an appropriate Jetter or word in the* teacher presentation book, 
or, for oral tasks, claps or motions with her hand. 

Correction procedures have been devised forthpse steps in a 
tapk In which errors are most Hkely to occur, jp correction procedure ^ 
for a given error appe&rs for only two or three days, ^fter which 

♦ 

the teacher is expected to have mastered the procedure and to use it 
yrhenever needed In subsequent tasj^. 
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* The teacher's guide emphaslzeSv the Importance to^t^e teacher of pjac- 
tlclng tasks, signals, and corrections. The authors point out that the , 
successful teacher of the program is one who can: use clear slgnaJs, eval- 
uate when the children have* reached a'n acceptable criterion of performance ^ 
and can then rnove on to the next- task, pace tasks.appropr lately , reinforce , 
the children's good performance, and correct errors skillfully and effl<;lent 
ly, <r They feel the ability to correct errors marks the d i f ference%etween 

r 

a teacher v«<bo can teach all of his or her students or only some of thenv. 

GInn 360 > The role of the teacher Is broadly conceived In the 

GInn program. In the Introduction the authors state, 

Meetlf>g the Individual needs of pu;>Hs Is one of the greatest 

ft 

problems of classroom taachers. Reading 360 Is rich with sugges- 
ted activities, procedures, and techniques for pupils who need ^ 
special help/ Whenever poss Ible , chl Idren learn to do f^r them7' 
selvfesr, thus freeing the teacher to work' with IndlvixJual pupils. 
* The teachers' editions, organized for efficient and effective 

teaching; provides numerous .concrete suggest ions for the teaching , 
of rea.dlng.. ' Reading 36O offers the teacher options for achieving ^ 
the of the program. (Level 2, p. 25) 

The authors of the series have made an explicit effort to Introduce 
research In linguistics, creativity, and reading into the program. Research 
In language and "word structure. In creative thinkino and in strategies * 
. for the rate and method of teaching decoding skills lias Influenced the 
, construction of the actlvt tlesv^hat make up the lesson plans. The actlvltic 
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In lesson plans provide the" teacherw-Uh specific suggestions as to 
how to present the skills being taught in the lesson. The teacher is not 
to use all <5f the activities in each lesson, but rather to select those 
activities which s/he anticipates are needed by the children, A section 
called, "Adjusting to Individual Needs," suggests different instructional 
principles and procedures for pupils who have special problems. ^ 

There is no recommended amount of .Jtime to be-epent on each lesson. 
The r^te^at which students proceed will be partly determined by the number 
of exercises needed by the" students. Each lesson is divided into four 
parts: Preparation for reading, Reading the story^ %Deve1opIng reading 
sHlls, and Adjusting to^jjj^jd i vidua I nqeds. 

. LIppincott . Although the role of the teacher is oaly generally 
described in the introduction to the teacher's editions, the lesson plans 
themselves contain many instances of very specific directions for teaching 
different parts of a lesson. There are other, less structured activities 
suggested as well. This range, from specific to -general. Is consistent 
•with the roU of the teacher as conceived by the Lippincott authors, who 
say: 

The suggestions provided are usually more than the teacher has 
time to use. Therefore, they sho^uld not be viewed as mandatory or 
• prescriptive. Instead, the teacher, with intimate knowledge of 

the abilities of her class, will be able to draw from the suggestions 
those materials most suitable for her, class or teaching group. 
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Materials in the Teacher^s Editions are carefully balanced to 
provide for ful 1" ut i lizat ion ^f mul 1 1 sensory approaches to learning. 
Exercises involving auditory discrimination are. balanced with » 
Exercises Involving visual discrimination so that close associa- 
tions may be made. In addition, there appear exercjses utilizing 
kinesthetic activities for further reinforcement. Suggestions 
for motivating vocabulary building, v/ord analysi^^ creative writing, 
correlations of auxiliary materials, guidance of silent and oral 
read^g are readily and af>propr lately placed. (p. xxii, Book A) 
The teaching suggestions in each lesson are organized Into a sequence 
which include all or some 6 f the following: Building L Ingul st Ic Ski 1 1 s 
Procedure, Guiding Reading for Comprehens-Ion, and Suggestions for Further 
Activities and Enrichment. There are not soeclfic directions forythe amount 
of. time to be spenjt on any section, although in order for Stwrents tO 
finish: the first year, program in a' school , J would b^ necessary to do 
about one lesson a day. 

Wisconsin D^ign . In Rationale ancj Guidelines , Otto ar»d Askew 
define the^ole of a teacher using the Wl's cdnsin Design : 

Most importantly, teachers a"re d Tagnost ic ians as well as teachers. 

Cey'asses's skill development not only with WTRSD but also daily 
observing children's work In class; or assignments, etc. They 
are responsible for assessing skill development in all six areas -and 
for providing instruct ion in 'the skiUs that children lack>. Teachers 
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also have responsibility for teaching skill groups. Theyreport on 
a regular basis to the unit learf^r which children have passed assess- 
ment during skill group Instruction. 



Finally, teachers should participate In compHlng entries for the 
0eacher*s resource files. Materials that teachers use Irt teaching 

sklH groups should be filed in a central Vocation so that they^may 

be used by other teachers at all levels, (p. 37 in Rationale and 
' Guldel I nes ) , 

The need^for schoolwide and district organization, in-service training, 
the scheduling of work and planning sessions, and the coorcJJnatlon of the 
services of the building principal, the reading consultant and unit leader 
are all stressed as important components of the Wisconsin Design * Unit 
leaders serve as coordinators of a' schooTs various, reading groups, assume 
responsibility for training the staff, coordinate the building's resource 
files of activities for teaching skills, and h^lp teachers and aides main- 
tain the records of student progress. ^ ^ 

The authors believe that, "Viable reading prograras are best worked 
out at the local level," and hav^ not- attempted to describe a total in- 
structional program }j\ reading. \k>r have they prescribed instructions for 
skill development. They state, "Oar assumption Is that skill development 
Is"" best facilitated when teachers'accept the respons IbH 1 ty for directing 
learning experiences which suit their pupils* characteristics and' needs." 
(p. 3) Within the, classroom, the emphasis Is on -j^t^hnlng instruction so 
that each. child can learn In the way that is most appropriate for, him as 
an Individual. ./ 
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^The Treatment of Some Specific Skills Across Programs 

To compare the instructional approaches to the teaching of beginning 
reading skiHs in these four programs , we have selected a group of separate 
skills, ranging^ from the Introduction of sound symbol relationships to ^ 
the teaching of punctuat^fcn- have attempted, in a series of tables, 
to show for each program- some of the specific skills that are intHpduced, 
when thev^ are introduced (in some instances, the rate at which they are 
presented), and how they fit into related preceding and subsequent skills. 
Some of the similarities and d i f ferences, that occur across programs become> 
quitQ apparent in these tables. 

'The sequence of * tjie primary teaching materials used in each of the 
'progra^^is di'splay^d in Table 1, Division of Lippincott, Ginn 360, Distaj;^ 
. and V/iscon^in i ntOv Quarters . In the 1 ef t-'hc^nd 'col umn is the yiame of each 

Insert Table 1 about here 
' .« i 

of the programs. The thr^e .4;;^emai n ing major column divisions are Year 1, 
Year 2, and Year 3. 'Each. of these columns 'is divided imto quarters and 
within each quartei;; is the prograrp's designation for the book or book$ 
that occur within that quarter. By dividing the i nstri/ct ional materials 
into qAjarters- and numberj ngjjthe quarters sequentially through the third 
y^ar,' it is easier to compare wh^t is occurring' and when it is occurring 
^across programs rafthfer than having to refer to a confusing array of non- 
parallel but specific book titles.. and Jevel- designations. (The* d i^vi s ipp 
into quarters for each pr^ram is approximate and depends upon the rate 
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of progress .being mad6 by the students and teachers in any given program. 

U should be noted that; "grade level" is relative to th^ abilit^j of stu- 

dents being taught. ^ For most ch i 1 dren ,^ these twelve quarters require 

three school years of instruction, typical ly. fi Pst through third grades. 

The authors of each af the§e programs, however, pq-int out'^'that different 

ch-ildren progress through the; program *at different rates; some will require 

less time and some more time. It is also to be" not^d tlpat in some schools 

regular read i ng'^i nst r^uct ir5n (as opposed to reading readiness instruction) 
ft. . 

begins in kindergarten; andOihst jn these schools most^f the children 

who begin the Year'l materials in kindergarten complete the Year 3 material 

at the end of second grade. . , 

Pre-reading or^ reading readine^^s programs' are included in the table 
if they are a* part of the puy^ished pi^ram. The .recommended readiness 
program for the Lippincott series is, ^qinnings ; but since i t i s not a ^ 
part of Lippincott Basic Reading , it is not included on the chart. There 
are, however, a number of readiness activities included in the first 
quarter Lippincotr book. Level 1 of the Ginn -series is the readiness, 
program. It appears in the first quarter , .along v/i.th' Level 2, altjj^gh 
*m^y students begin i nstruct ion in Level . 2 (which reviews most of what 

is taught in Level f). While^ there are no s.uppl eftientary -read i ness 
'materials used in the^ Distar program, Vead i ness- act iv i ties are^ a part^ 
- of each of the first quarter's lessons. T4ie Wiscons.in Design readiness. 
Level A, y/hich i s . recommended to be used, in ki ndergartea, is included 
wi-t^. Level B. in quarter ]. ^ ^ , • , « ^ 

- * I • 
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.^hfe conTpar 'rsoris of el-ements witlj^n these four programs are drsplayed 
^'•'^n a seri^^s' of ' tabl es .which begin at page 90; precedJ^ng this is a dis- 
• ' ^ cussion of %ome of the major differences acrafs programs. A 1 l-st of thos 
dedodjng and other related skills and^ tiji-e tables in which they appear 
follpws: . * ' 




Lippi ncott- , G i nn^60 , Disbar , and Wiscons in' by 



qi/arters (see above). ( 
Locatiori of t|ie letter" and sound correspondences that are 
expl ici tl^ taught s^a^the f*i rst^ twelve quarters. 



3\ Location-of beginning letter-sound skill ihstruct ion mr 



V 

(a) Single -cprvsbnan^s th^t recorg invariant or yariaak sounds 

(b) Consonant clusters and. consonant digraphs that record, 
.invariant arf^ variant sounds \ ^ 

(c) • Single vowel's that record long and shorfc'sounds \ 

(d) Vowel ef feet ' from the letters £, w f 
, J (e) Vowet digraphs and %i phthongs 

, 

\k . Location-pf beginning instruction in srome concomitant skills.^ 

(a) Plural s, prefixes, suffixes, pa$t tense (ed)- , 

kh) Blending, syllabication, compound vyord 5 , contractions, 

f> possess rv^ 

^ - (cj* Synonyms, antonyms, homonyms * - 
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I y. Comparison of special tipes words «to*rV,^l^^ encountered / 

' *' at the end of first and/second years* 5^ * W- ' ' 

6* Punctuatioh'and'-^apital izatit>n skills. ■ 
' 7. Word^i!>trnt at^he enS^of the four^ and ejghth grades., 
^^'MB 1 ys i s of s tor i es • 

Decoding Instruction:; What, When, and How 

An examination of tfre tallies will show that each of the programs 
- doe$ identify a set of d'r^crete phonetic skills, (along witb other re- 
lated wSrd and structural analysis skills,') but that thh ^equerrce for ^ 
^the presentation of these skills varies across programs. * , 

A ' • * * ' ^ 

Although each program i-ncludes a set of .skills, and a sequence 
for teaching them separately as ,we1H as in combination, there "is very 
little simi larrty across programs in what ski 1 I'^are taught, when 
skills are taught, and how they are sequenced . Examination of the 
teacher's guides and -of the student materials al so r^^ls. |hat Uiere 
is a wide range of tasks and /Taterial s' that have been created for the 
^eachicg of these skills, aorf that the9^'too vary enormously across 
' .programs. Thi-s examination also reveals, a significant difference .in 
>ach program's conception of the role the teacher fulfills in the • 
^teaching of the skil^ls^' 

: WhatJll^ills are taught and' how? What i s of^Mmary 'i nteVest is 
' t?^a^ some sl^ills that are cQnsidered essep^ial.jn one ^og ram. a re barely 
•emphasised of riot taught at all iti anpther. Ppr^mp^ef, Both Lippincott 
ancl Oistar provldelfor the tcaching-^of b 1 end^^^1<) \ii Y\x\ contrast, 
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Glnn npakes very little prov/lslon for the teaching of either sounding 
out or blending ski] Is and Wisconsin does not*incfude these words to ^ 
describe thc'^skills on any of its lists. Even though both Lippincott 

* K * 

and Distar teach blending sk'ills explicitly, how the skTlU are ta^ght 
and the reconimend'ed ■amour).t of time devoted to them varies significantly. 
In Distar a lot of instructional time is givea to teaching chi Idren 
the skills of first sounding outJRi *then blending together the sounds 

both spoken and written wortJsTMo Lippincott the teacher is cautioned, 
*'at no time do yo-u have children 'sound out* the word/' Instead the ; 
,teacher ,is to'ld to say a word, and then to say its sounds for the 
chlldren\ The Lippincott authors believe that the correct procedure 
i"^ to teach-words as whole units and. to lead children to see ^low the 
sounds they know occur in words and are represented by the letters in- 
them. On the other hand, the Distar authors, bel ieve that practice in 
.^sounding out words is crjtical to the.chi Idren ' s ability to sound out 
new' words and to'correct misread wordsr 

^Tiother sample of a skill that is a major element of one program 
and not found in the others is the use of graphemiT'feses . Children in 
Glnn. 360 ..are explicitly taught and expected to remember an(i build words 
Vr^inasef ies of grapheroic abases (vowel and consonant combinations ^. 
which ar& joined with beginnin^g single consonants and consonant clusters 
to form words).. None of t-he other thVee programs ^^ecifically teaches 
graphertiic, bases;^' although the rhyming word sequences that are found 
frequently in Distar , and less frequently in Lippincott , could be 
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conslder'ed % use of this principle. • a 

*. ' * . *' 

Howwhat Is taught is used . Each of the pr^ograms teaches the 
principles of sound-symtol correspondence; 't^^t is, the chlldre'n are - 
taught the sounds that are associated with specifier I'etters aod letter / 

nations. It must be added, holc^ever, that the ^ppllcat^on of these / 
principles to the total instructional strategy of the program varies ! 
signif leant ly^ across programs. ^ . / 

Essent'lally all the words used In the fi-r'st eight quarters-of the 
PI Star and Lippincott programs are decodable according to the correspon- 
dences that have been taught. In the GInn and - Wl scons in programs, 
. however, a large number of words that ^re not decodable are Introduced 



k, 



starting from the first day. tn G Inn the children begin by^ learning 

bas Ic (or sight) words which do not adhere to the sound symbol Carres- ^ 

pondences they are also being taught. The sound-symbol correspondences 

they are learning are not critical to* the words the children read In 

« 

the first three quarters-. It can be assumed from the large number of 

sight words that are a ^ffart of the Wisco nsin D e sign word, attack skill 

' ^ 

list and the ordering of the consonant and vowel sound symbol correspon- 

' . < % ' ^ 
dences prescribed In the skill lists that this approach to the parallel 

teaching of sifht words and sound-^symbol correspondence is a- sttategy of that 

program as well. ^ ^ ' ■< 

This "sound-symbol f^us basic or sight-word" strategy contrasts 

dlfectly with the use of sound-syrpbol 'correspondence In Lipplncott a/d 

Dl star . \n these programs the use of sound-symbol correspondences forms 
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the principle strategy for identifying most of the* words the' ch i 1 dren* 

read in a^t least the first eight quarters* of th^ progr^i^- The 

J ^ ' . \ . 

vocabulary controlled so that the chi Idrer^^j^^^ words which contain 

pnly those ysourr gis thdy have been^taught. 

However, even l^lppincott and Djstar differ radically Mn the number • 

of correspondences introduced, as well as the rate and 'Sequence of - 

their p'resentat ion; thc;*o a* 2 103 taughc in the first four quarters * 

of . LIppincott . While all of these a^'e reviewed in quarters five through 

.twelve, no new ones are presented. In Pi star t^^ft^ souncj-symbol 

'Correspondences are taught in the firsf'four quarters, and only five 

more are introduced .In the next three quarters, 

'Cpncomi t an,t skills (for exarffple, rhyming, blendl^ng, left to 

right sequenc rttg and structural anarlysls,) whldh permit the stude 

*to tjse the sound-symbol correspondences they, are being taught ^aTso 

vary--in kind, in number, in emphasis, and In the rate anfih order of 

presentation. 

Order of presentation . The order of * presentat Ion af the sound- 

symbol, correspondences and the concomitant skills^ is definitely control- 

\ ^ . ' s 

led by the^ i nstruct ional strategy of'a program. Jf, as In Uppincott 

and PI star , the correspondences being^ taught form the primary basis 

• ' ' ' ' ' : .' 

for the students' ability to-read the words they see, thjs principle 
naturally i nf luences the initia.l ordm in which sounds and vowels are 
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McCracken and WoTcott, the Uppjncott authors , explain their <:holx:e 

of the b^glnnlnjQ correspondences ln*their intro^ction: ' . 

• ... * 

*Why our particular letter order? We introduce the five short vowels. 

* ' in Book A because they permit the construction of short words free 
from such complexities as digraphs (ea_, ee, , ai , ay , etc.) 
' and the silent or signal' e of such words as late . Every word has 
a vowel ;> so they ar^ particularly useful^nd needed. We fol Vow 
the first vowel (a_) with a consonant [rj^^ that we »cdn immediately 
have a word to work with., ia the manner we' have set forth. With 
the second consonant (0, we h^ve four word's and a litt,le story; 
arid'^e third consonant gives us four more words. The la«T of 
these Island, with the first blend. ' (Book A, p. xlil)' ' . 

The first cor respond^ences presented in Dlstar are chosen for equally 
functional reasons, but they are a'smaller set. '^'There Is considerable 
.'overlap and the proportion of vowels and consonants Is about the same 
for each program. Whereas Li ppincott presents a^, H* L» i» ii» '£» 
1» 2.» £».£» £» ll» L' p i sta r choo^ses^ a., m, s_, £, r., d_, f^, J_, th^. 
'The >ieed for the introduct Ion iSf vowel sounds m these two programs Is 
obvious. It is of interest that continuous cortso^a^ts are presented' 
first, and that there are fore continuous SQunds than stop sounds -In 
each set, , 

^ Across these four programs, it Is easy to cdnclude that the. strong 
reliance upon easMy decodable wofds' does affect the choice of sbund- 
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symbol cof resporid-©!^!^ taught. For programs whlch'^use basic oV sight 
vsords, •'the choice of which sounds arid symbols are taugitt a«d in what 
order they are presented does not ^ have to be strongly controlled. 

Teach i ng the skills . Not only does the use of s^oi^nd -symbol cor- 
Vespondence as a strategy fo> teaching children to read words differ 
across programs (as. do the kind, number, rate, and sequence of corre- 
spondervces, taught^ , th6 instructional tasks created for teaching those 



cor rjespQndences also differ wideT 

There is si^^nlficant variation, in what the teacher does to teach 

the relationship between sounds and let,ters, and in whether the children 

are taught to id^ntifV the letters by letter names, by, sounds, or by 

J||||OM^ds"and letter )namiBS. In Dista rjthechi Idren are introduced to souridr 

- symbol correspondences by being taught' to identify a let^ter as an indl*- 

, m 
^vidual element' (in isolation) arid, not as a part of a word, They are 

taught to Identify letters by the sound the letter represents, and not 

by the fiame of tKe letter. During the first six quarters, they s^e 

only lower case letters. Letter names and. capital letters are not 

taught until^the sixth^and seventh quarters. ^ 

in Lippincbtt the students identify the letter and sound of a 

beginning letter in a word the teacher says. The teacher then says 

other words that begin with that sound. The children repeat each word, 

The teacher" then presents discrimination exercf&s In both the visual 

and au^Jitor'y modes. Lower and upper case letters are intro'duced in 

the same lesson/ 
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Both Gln ^ and . Lipptncott intrar xe'souhdsr as tliey occur ih words, 

But^tHe programs differ as to when they t^ch children .letters that 

correspond to the sounds that appear In the beginning, mediat, or final - 

positions of words. Lippincott introduces words with the target sourtds 

at the beginning and In the fina) position in the same les^on^ Sounds 

> 

In the medial^osition are Introduced about half way through the first 

quarter. G i nn has children identify sounds heard ^t the beglnnlrig pf 

words^in thcfVirst quarter and introduces sounds in the medial and tinaj 

position at widely separated points In the srtond and third q*uarters. 

.^Thus in three of the programs, the instructional strategy for 

/ 

Introducing sound-symbcfV cor respondences Involves sounds being presented 

k" , . • ' /• 

as elements of words the students hear, Furthermorej the points. at 
which the children have**to listen for sounds in words (be^'inning, medial 
and final) d ? fl^eic* across the?se three programs. In the rema,'l n I ng* program 
( DIstar ) , the soutids are not introc^ac^d as elements of word,s but as 
separate entities to be later combined int6 words^ - 

Specific Skills: A Detailed Comparison of rrograms . • ^ 

T^\c tables wh i ch* dei i neate selected skllKs appear below. They 

document some of the previously discussed similarities and differences' 

across prograjns and present sorrte new comparisons. In addition^ examples . 

of instructions to teachers a re 'somet Imes included. 

Letter and sound correspondences In the first twelve quarters (Table 

The nature of the phonetic emphasis an^ the Instructional strategy of 
,each of these programs /s' perhaps best revealed in Table. 2, which 



o 
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sunvnarizes the'letter and sound correspondences Ought in the first 
twelve .quarters . ' * 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Li ppl ncott . Therf are 103 sound-symbols taught in the first 

four qua rters and sys tena t i ca 1 ly rev i ewed i n quarters f i ve through^ twe 1 ve . 

* 

In the first four quarters the students are Introduced to thfe sound 
correspondences for all of the words they learn to 'r||ad v/ith the except 
tlon of thirty "speciaP' words that ar.e presented before their linguistic 
elements are taught. In the first quarter the sound-symbol carrespon- 
dences for the five- short ^towel sounds and for eleven consonants are 
presented. Of these consonant sounds nine are invariant, two are varian^, 
f^ve are continuous sounds, and six are stop sounds. By. the end of the 



first quarter these sounds have been combined Into 19^ words.^ In the 
second, third, and .fourth cfuarters, the sound -symtxol correspondences 
for the remaining voj^lt, consonants, and vowel and consonant digraphs 



are presented /in' rapid sequence. 3y the end of the fourth quarter the 
students ^ave been exposed fo all of the soun^symbql correspondences 
essential to the reading of moot English \^fbrds. If they have successfully 
read fall of th^ word lists and stories that are in the st^jdent books, 
they have cocnbl ned 'these sounds to read ov^r' 2,000 different words. 
♦ Ginh 360. One hundred thirty eight sound-symbol correspon-^' 



^ dences used in English words are taught over twelve quarters. However, 
the sognd-syrftbol Correspondences that are being taught are not the only. 
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basis for^^lecting the words; the children leai^^n to read. The initial 
set/of words, includes some basic words which are presented as sight words. 
Aftier Students have read some basic wor^d? .and have been taught a njumber 

' . * *M ■ # - 

of sound" symbol co^^respondences , some decodabl e' words do appear/ in their f 
Stories, although not until ^e third quarter. 

All of the 32 words the chi Idrew. Jearn in the book used in the firsts 
quarter are learned by^sight and are not deco^ab^. This is not surprising, 
since vowel sounds have not as yet been introduced. . 

■ By the time the students have completed the foucth quarter materials, 
they have encountered ^1 words that they can decode. The r^st ^of the 331 
words they have read are Either basic of enrichment words. 'Following the 
vocabulary list, which appears at the end^f the fifth quarter book, is 
an^dditional list of words- that have not Appeared in the stories the 
students have'read, but ^hich they should be able^o decode on the basis 
of the phonetic skills they have been taught. 

In the first quarter 20 sound-symbol ^correspondences are tayg^, ^ 
all of "which Sre conson?rtts. Of these conson^n't sounds, all *bjJt three are 
invariant. The first seven sounds taught are stop, sounds; of the^emaining 
sounds, efeven are continuous sounds and three are. stop, sounds . 

Part^of the .strategy for teachijig decoding involves instruction in* 
graphemit^ba^es, described in the Level 2 teacher ' s .gu ide as 'ia vowel 
letter or letters, with a consonant letter or letters following, such 

at" (p. 1^). four graphemic bases are taught in the first quarter of 
the program, and others are introduced in subsequent quarters. As the 
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children learn these bases, they combine them with beginning consonant 

sounds/ digraphs, and clusters. By the end of the twel fth* quarter , the 

students have been taught 83 graphemic, bases. ^ * * 

^ Pi star . There are ^0 sound-symbol correspondences taught in 

the first four quarters and five additional ones in the next three quarters. 

As in Lippincott , t^e^ students read only words that> contain the correspon- 

dences they have been taught. ^ . ^ 

In the first quarter nine correspondences, three' vowels (two short and 

qne long) , and six consonants are introduced. Of these consonant sounds 

f.ive are invariant, one^ s a consonant digraph, one is a stop sound, and the 

rest are continuous sBunds. By the end of the first quarter, the students 
'» " . 

have read only 35 words. By the end of the fourth 'quarter, the correspon- 

^ . ^. - 

dences taught permit the reading of the ^21 -words that appear in the teacher 

presentation book and in the student materials. 

With the exception of upper case taught in the third quarter, all 

of the symbols presented are lower ^,ase. The macrons over long sounds 

of the vowel symbols that appear on the ctiart above also appear in the 

words the children read during the first six quarters of the program. 

Wisconsin Design . Although the list of word attack skills does % 

not -specify which^consonant sounds should be taught in the. first quarter, - 

it does indicate the consonant blends and the short vowei- sounds that should 

be introduced in the second and third quarters. Long vowel sounds 

.are not introduced until the fifth quarter, whereas in LIpplncott , * - 

Ginn, and D i star varying numbers of vowel sounds are presented during 
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the flrstjfour quarters. ( I t^i s assumed that, if these sounds have 

already been presented in the basic reading program the Wisconsin Design 

< 

Is accompanying, they will be reviewed when they appear in the skills list,) 
Location of beginning letter-sound instruction (Tables 3a ~ 3f ) • ' ' 
a. Consonants that record fnvartaht vs.. variant sounds . 
Both the number and order of appearance of single consonants differ 
niarkedly in L i ppi ncott" , G i nn , and Pi star . (The, order of the^Q^nds 
considered invariant i,s not speci-fied in the Wisconsin Design skill list.). 
Li ppi ncott, teaches 8, Ginn 13, and Distar ^. (If should be noted that 
although c_,,^d t^ can record other sounds, in the first four quarters 
of the program they are treated as invariant irt Qistar and are tyj^ht 
as representing one sound each.) Table 3a allowt a compar i son (of the 
pro*grams. 



Inser>-^ble 3a about here ^ 

'^y^' ' 

Li ppi ncott . The f i rs t -two i ova r i ant consonant sound-symbol ' 
correspondences taught are for the. letters n_ and £, Jn/n^ is the second 
correspondence taught, the short vowel /a/a^ 15 the first.) 

Th^ procedures recommended in. the teacher's ma'ouals Tor the teach- 
l-ng x>f the first correspondence are typical of those for teaching many 
of the sound-symbol correspondences iji the fir^t four quarters^.. The 
exercises for the -teaching of /n/n^ include having students: 

1. Associate^tKe word nest with a picture of a nest, and listen 
• for the beginning sonnd',of that word 'as the teacher l^ys it 
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(Auditory/visual association of picture, word, beginning sound)/ 
2. Hold up cards with lower case' n printed on one si^e^ upper case 
N on the other while th^ teacher reads from a VIst of words that 



begin with n^ and .with a^, the correspondence that has been taught 

♦ * ^ - ' 

in the previous 1 esson^(Aud i tory .d i scr imi na.t.iQn and associating* 
the letter n^with words that begin with /n/n_). 

3% identify which one of a set of .three words begins with r> and re- 
peat that word--five sets are presented iil^ditory discrimination 
and verbal practice). ^ . ' 

k. Hold up cards with a, A, and printed on them^for words 'that 

V 

beg in with a^or n_ (Aud i tory 'd j scr imi na t i.on - and assoc i a t i ng the ' 
letters a and n w!th 'words that beg i n wi th, a_ and n_) . 

5. Identify aU tKe a's and n_''s in a display containing lower and< 
upper case forms of fhose letters and other letters rr.atching 
letters in another display, and crossing out letters which don't 

\ belong in a third display (Visual d i sc r hmi nat i^oh) . 

6. Stand, when they hear 'a word that ends in /n/, stoop or sit when 

they hear a word that does not *end in^/n/ (Auditory discrimination). 

A . • / ^ ^- . . . » 

/. Practice writing n and N; sayi-ng in/ and'nest whi le writing 

• ■ - • " ^' ^ " . . r 

the sound (Writing practice and sound', letter, and word association) 

'i . ■ ' \ ■ ' ' . - 

There are variati'ons and extensT\^s of thqse exercises used to present 
the other consonant sound^syr^ol correspondences taught in the first 
three quarters. ^ ^ / 
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Gl\n , The two invariant consonant sound-symbol correspondences 
Intro'duced are /b/b^ and As in LIpplncott , there are a variety 

of exercises Involving auditory and visual d i sc r Imi natvj ons , auditor;^- 
visual associations, and writing practice. In these exercises the stude;>fsT^ 

1. look at a word card with Bill wrj(||^ten on it, read it, listen to 

the teacher read It, look at a picture of a boy named Bill in f 
'their text, talk about \\\^ Identifying features, and answer 
other questions about the picture (Basic word identification - 
and word, meaning (Questions).. ^ 9 , 

2. Identify pictures of objects beginning with /b/, and Jisten^ 
for the beginning sound of each of the^bjects (Aud I tory d i S/* 
criminat ton) v ^ 

3. decide if a list of nin<^^ words the teocher says (beginning 

V 

' with \>\ begin with the same beginning sounds they heard In 

the previous exercise (Auditory discrimination)^ k 

k, listen to sets of two words, ono af each beginning with /b/ 
and repeat the v/ords that begin vllth the same> sound as the 
word Bi 1 1 (Auditory discrimination and verbaf repetition). 

5. practice writing. the letter £ In front of the 'letters MJ^ in 

their books (Writing practice and word completion).'' 

: ' ' ' \ ^ ' 

6. listen and watch the teacher as she reads the word Bill , and ^ 

passes f^r hand under it'from left to r.ight ideRt i f y that . 
the capital letter at the beginning of tf^e word stands for the 
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\^ sound heard at. the beg Inning -of IT (Word Ideat I f Icat Ign, • 1 

*^ ■ . Ji r 

left;, to, eight sequence^ '^^^^ and sounci^assoclatibn) .• 

7. 1(^ at letter card 1)s and listen for /b/ beginning proper, rt»mes-f^r-l^ 
as the teacher reads 5e|^ences;'^atch.as. the- teecber wi;,! tes .^J^ " .\ 

© ^eacb'name that ^gins with /b/ on the chalkboard and under- 

Ifnes t^Hfe^pltal In each word^ (Letter and ^souncJ assoclat'lon) , 

8. Identify pictures of objects and compare the i o 1 1 i a 1 sound^ of - 
, * their labels with the SQund at the beginning of pi I \ \PIcture ■ 




Identification* and a^udltory d is^cr Imlnat ibn) . 
9, ^listen to sentences the. teacher reads and repeat ttie chi Idl-en ' s 
names tbaj begln^wlth the, sound they hear at the beginning 
of 'BllP.s name; listen again .tJ^he s^nten^es. and repeat al^l 



4 



the word? ^Kat begin with /b/; .look at B at the^ beginning of ^ 




4- 



the proper nouns the'^teacher has written on^ the. board af?^Bt ' \" 

' • ■ . . ' ■ ^ - ■ , ^ ■ . ' \ 

a"" list of nouns riot capitalized; '^^'^^ ^^K^^'^ j^fP^'' " „ 

' case or lower case)*that stands for the beginning 'sound of 
'eVtch word; 'repeat each ^d sf^er the teacher fias -Pead (< ; 
go to the bo.ard and underline the beginnl-iig letter of the proper" i 

* . ' . •' ^ ' . = ■ ; 

nouns (Auditory discrimination, verba)' repetition, upper ,aB»«» 

^ • ■ : 

lower case d Iscr Imlnat lonK I ^ " - 

10* Identify objects* I>^he ciassrbom that .begin with /b/ and • nameS^ ^ • ' ^ 
* " 9t children in the class 'that begin W4th7b/,-* Discuss which 

begin with^^pltal B (Auditory dis(cr'lmination\ Ipwer and upper 
case discrimination). . • . . ^ ^' 
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IK play a game with the'Se'ntence "When BiTl wen^ to Boston he 

" * ^' - ^" ■'• * ■ ' ■ ^ 

bought a ba 1 loon subst 1 tujte different objects beginning ' 

with the spund /b/ for balloon (V^bal^pf ac t Ice and. auditory 

d Iscrlminat ion) . . • / 

These and other s'imjlar exercises are us ed to present con3^!*nant sounds. 




It should be noted that! whereS^ in- LIppincott the children^are to 
Ident-ify sounds only at the beginning of words, in G'inn they d»o not 
Identify consonant sounds at the end of words until ^e second quarter. 
Both programs introduce ]ower amd upper case .letters ^in the same lessons, 

\ \ ■• ' ■ 

(Al thougf\ the rule thst capital letters are used for people's names Is 
not discussed In t^^ Lippincott /n/n^ correspondence exercisjps^, it was " 
, Introduced in the j^^vious lesson, which taught /a/a), . 

Dtstar . The f i rst two consonant sound-symbol cor responqlences 

' ' . ^ . ; 

taught 'are the continuous pounds, /m/m and /s/s. . (Al thoug^h ' the letter 
^ s^ 1 s a variant sound, it is treated as an invVrfant «sounjd--words In 
which it takes the /z/ sound are treated ^s i»rregular words) . The /m/m ' 
cqrr^Sffc^dence is the second ^one taught (the- s^ort "^pund of £wi^;JIrst). 
In L i ppi ncotf and Ginn 3^0 sounds ar*e" intr^uced as ^^ey occur In 
.spoken and written words. In Pi star sounds are introduced^as individual 
Un|,ts, not as, parts of words, and are Identified as^ ^ounds , .fiot by ^ 
letter names ^ > , 
" Irtthe exercise In which the sound-symbol correspondence for /m/m 
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Is t-aught, the students^ 
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< 

!• watch the teacjier poi'nt to and touch the letter m and listen ' 
' , % ' . . ^ / • 

to her say^^'mmmmmmmmmmm'* (Letter and sound association). 

2, in response to the i nst ruct Ton , "When I touch it [pointing 

' to the letter], you s^V it. Keep, on saying it as. long as I 

touch it," say "mnrorimnimftimmh}'' and repeat sayihg the sound each 

time Jfhe teacher touches the l-etter (Letter and sound- association) . 

°. I £ i ■ 

3. identify t^f^'letters £ (taught in the_ previous exercis'a^) and m 

in the same way as in the above exercise (Letter and* sound associa- 
tion, and discrimination). . " > * . 

Identify the letters /a/ ^nd VmA* and indicate that a picture 
^ • of a baby Is neither /a/ nor /m/ (Auditory art^visual d'Isc,rimi*na- 

4 tion) . ^ ^ 

\ ^ 5. write and say^the sound in. a workbook (Writing practice). 

The teacher Is instructed ro hbld continuous sounds- for t;wo seconds.^ . 
and to require' the students to say ?f sound for as long as the letter i^ 
being touched^, also two seconds. This is done so the students' will 

* be able to hear and say .the sound fot^^ long time, and so that. when • 

# , ' ♦ * . * 

they sound out words, blending" the sdun'di| together wi U be easier. 
^ Stop sounds arjt^\\e\d for only an instant'. ^' ' , 

* .These are .basI^ct procedures used for all soiind-symbol correspondences 
taught in DIstar . ..Later sound-.symbol teaching actlvitl.es includ'e: 
cross out games, in' which a student crosses out a letter after Jt has 
beyi correctly identified; races, in which the teacher and the group 
see whp can identify a letter first; firm-up tasks, where sounds that 
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are -e^sMy'-coaf used a>e paired, and pract 1 ced and rev i ew ^pages.» on vvhixh , 

. ^ ^ ^ \ • " 

*• * . ^ (, • 

sQunds t«u^ht before a given lesson .are displayed. - ^' • . 

. Wisconsin Design . ' There is no suggested ord^er for the intro- 

duction of Invariant sounds in the Wisconsin Design , although the list ' 

does^ ifk^ica^e that^the beginning a^ ending consonants are tq^e taught \' 

' \ . ' ^ 

' tl^fjrst quarter. N^r aVe there cny recommended te^^lng procedures. 

How the teacheps woul^i tteach^jtheye sound^ and in what ordeV would, be ^ • 
determinedl by the pVogram being used in-the clas^r"<5(i^m. 
^ -We no^turn to single consonants th5t record variant sounds ^(Indl^ 
cated bV a circle on. the chart). Exa^jifJles-pf sucK consonants Include 
.the letters £ and g whlc^can take pn" ''soTt^'.or' "hard*'' sounds. The 
. discussion l/organized- around where anyhow theje bounds 'are .taught, 
and J_f -'^hev a're treated a? variant. * ' ' . ' 

* •• .Har#»2. and. c are intrcjjK^d in the first quarter 9f bqth GJ_nh an^f 
U^ppifKott .^.They are\nt reduced' in exercises very>^ invil ar to those "V 
used fd¥ introducing invariant sounds. The soft sound'of c and q are 

^ Introduced in the -third quarter In Lippincott ; in G i nn\ t'l^&^^f t sourvd- 
of c is taught in the' fifth quarter and that of hard i.n -the sixth 

quarter. _ , . ^ * , , - ^ - ' ' : 

"^HKSiT??rnTTI?irrin3^h()v; the soft sounds a re. presented ; i n these • ' / 

two ^roarams. . An Lippincott the. soft' sounds of c ^nd £-are. l^nt^oduc 

* o / • ^ » . ■ ' . 

in- the- thirtl quarter, and -it -is expl a i ned 'that c can spell the sam6 

• • , ■ ■. , . ,• 

'sound as the letter'^ (hard c) or the Tetter s (sof^ c ) . The children 
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then study wpi^ds wrtfi sof t' £ ^rtd^ l^rn that ce^ and cj_ -and cy^ usual fy 
signify a soft Final ly**lhey do some soft £,-hard £ d i sc r im i nat ion 
exercises.. (WHfen soft £ is introduced irt a set of similar exercises, 
it is' related to soft £) . Ginn presents soft c^jV'^^^*^ £ word d i scr imi na-v 
tipn exi^.rcises when it introduces the soft>£, but do6s not pair the 
• soft c with the v^^els with.which it is frequently associated. - . _ 
The^ relationships are «i ntroduced' almost a quarter later, when soft g^, 

hard £Sare' taught ancJ .the pairing'^of soft £ with the vowels i^.^** 

' • -#* * ' ^ ' 

(Har6 ^nd'soft g is not related to 'hard and soft'c); * ^ 

Distar expl icltly teaches only the hard 'soun^ls of c and q and 

•treats words'^ih which the soft sounds of these letters occur as ir- 

regular; In the Wisconsin Design hard. and soft g_ and c;,occur in the 

fiTd^uarter. ' ' ^ \ ... 

b. Consonant dlusters and blonds (Table 3b). The numbers of 'con - 
> — ; ^ 

Sonant ♦dlu'sters and digraphs xhat^are explicitly taught ;io -the programs 
•range from the four digraphs and no cVusters, in Distar to , the 9 'digraphs 

and 35 clusters in Gir>n : Obviously, the attitudes of program authors. 

toward the n'eed for the explicit teachig'g of consonant 1 us'ters and con- 

sonanfi d i^raphs dhffer marl<edly. In Distar* £he digraphs are represented 
4>y joineo- fetters . One is t.aughif each quarter, L^ppincott .teaches 

fourteen djgr'aphs, and* presents tjiem a^ sot^hds represented by tv/a letters, 

^ * • ' OL -,J5 ' • 

^ . , . ' * ' 

Jns'ert T^ble 3b about here- * 
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Neither Distar nor J,ippincott exp1ic,1t1y teaches consonant'* clusters . 
The DIsfer authors fe^^ that the regular' sounding out process taught 
*in the programs permits children to de.al with consotnant clusters as 
th6y *do with consonant vowel sequences. They do, however, recognize 
.the difficulty some children have with these letter combinations, and 
starting in the^fifth quartejf inolade jnany words -con ta i n i ng a variety 
of consonant clusters in wo^d practice exerc i ses'^The Lippincott authors 
state, "since a chi'ld tan >iear a blend as easily as a syllable, we do ^ 
ao^approach blends^>/ special problem^ or as'^items that have to be ^re; 
s^nted individual ly as blends." (p.^xiir) in 'this program c 1 usters ^are 
taught as they o<;cjjr in words: the word ^ i s, sa i d , the sounds are said, 
' and then the letters are as^ociat^ with the s,cunds\ \ \ 

' Thei varlant^th seund is taughf^'as voiced yn W^star , and treated as 
irreaular when >J t occurs in words in the unvoiced form. In Li ppinco.tt , 
" It is explicitly taught in botJb |the voiced and .unvo iced forms i n ope . ' 
lesson at tlWbeginning pf the third quaver. Ginn introduces the un- 
voiced th_early i* the fourth .quarter and assoc i ates "the voiced thi with 

' e '/ - » 

it at the end of the qu^t^r. 

/ • 

Ginn, ^hlch teaches' the la^^gest rtu^nber ©Testers and digraphs, does 
' c - ' - ^ ^ ^ . ' 

\^ not introduce them (witb the ^x^^ript ion of JM^and^in the th i rcj quar.ter)^ 

until the fourth quarter, wh^re tr is the first cluster Vi ntrpduced . 
^ / ' * • ' ^ ' : It { V 

Those that follow Jn that, quarter are for a variety of fij^st and second 

* ■ ' V • ' * ' * ' 

' ^ ]etthr combinations where'ats the clusters i nt reduced ' i^, the second quarter. 

^ / of the Wisconsin Desig n comb i ne ' i n i 1 1 a 1 joOnsonarits wi t h 1_ and £ on 1 y . ^ 
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c . single vowels that't&ecord long and short sounds (Table 3c) . 
Ini Lippincott , ^the first five vowel sounds taught in the^.first quarters 
are the short sounds of a_, u_, j^, o^, and e^. Long sounds are taught in 

i 

% 

the seccmd Snd third quarters. Tne first correspondence taught is that • 
of /a/a. The exercises are similar co those used ^^or teaching consonants. 
The students listen to and say words that begfl^with £, discriminate £ 
beginning S{5c5ken words front other beginning sound spoken words, associate 
e written letter^ a with spoken words that %egin with £ and pick out a^ 
ginning written words from other beginrtin^ letter written words. They 
also practice writing a and A. ' 

» 

V Insert" Table 3c about here 



Ginn-. The graphemic bases ill, ) de , and ides are presented in 
the first quarter and vc^wels as separate entit^ies are not introduced 
untfl the second quarter w^en the long a^d short sounds of j_ are pre- 
sented. Shorty j_*is taugKt as- a sound to bd heard in\he medial and 
the b^ginn^Png positions' of a I'ist of v;6rds ,read by the teacher. Then 
the word ride Vs'read and the terms ungl i,ded for the- short sound'^nd 



glided for the long.jound are introduced and exercises whi^h^teach the 
di St ifict ion follow. This i -t h?^ 1 e^son from the teacher's guide: 



Establish the fact 'that the-vowel sound in^ the word Bill' 
^ is stable and does no't qli.de f rom* bne sound to another. Demon- 
strata this fact by 'aski ng' the chi l-dren tohold their chlnS as 
they repeat, a series of^^-ond^r, oome w.ith the glided vowel f^und 
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/ay/ and some with the unglided vowel sound / n , Through 

this experience, the chi I'd ren ^should observe tj^at the chin 

hardly moves when a word containing an unglided vowel souod Is 

spdken. The following words are suggested for this purpose: # 

♦ 

my tick 

kind nine V 

bright fly 

bit chip 

* (Level 3, p. 8^) 

Oistar. The vowel sounds taught in the first quarter are 

5^ort a, long e, and short These soulids are introduced in the same 

way consonant sounds are: the teacher points to the letters ar^d says 

the sound; then the children imitate the teacher. In this programMong 

vowel sounds are d I st-Lgu i shed ^by gi3&rons (which are remo>/ed during ^ 

the fifth and sixth qjarte^). Vowel sounds, whlcTi are not as distinct . 

from each other as are consonant, sounds , ar^ consl^def^ed more difficult 

for the children to 4e;^rn. Therefore, letters represent I n^g vowel sounds 

appear more oftef( on sounds review pages. 

Wisconsin Design . -Th^ presohtaticn of the short and the long 

sounds of vowe'ls are del y sopa rated , tha short sounds appearing in the ^ 

"first quarter skills lists, the long sounds In the fifth quarter lists. 

» * ^- ' ' ' . ^ • 

d. Vowel effect from^he 1^'tters r'^r 1 /Table 3dh One procedure 

if jr ' \ • ' ' 

used at various points ^in all of the* programs, bu<t to aVidelV varying 

degree,, is to teach the ccmbi nat ion^ of vowels with or U ^ 
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When .these patterns are .taught, many more words become regular and do 

K * 

not have to'be treated as exceptional words. Only Lippincott presents 
these "special combinations* in the f'^^t four quarters. Nine combina- 
tions are taught. D i stj^r introduces one In the^l^/irth quarter and two 
more In'the fifth quarter.' G i nn teaches eleven in quarters" f ive through 
eight. Wisconsin presents vowels^th r and 1 in the fifth quarter. 



Insert Table 3d about here 



e. Vowel digraphs and dipthonqs (Table -Be ). ^ Knowledge of commonly 
occurring vowel digraphs also rnai<es' more wc^s regular. All four of 
^he prpgram*s present vowel digraphs, but again the difference in when 
and, how n^any is notable. There are 2^ vowel digraphs taught in Lippincott" 
29 in GInn, four in-Dis-tar and five in Wisconsin. 



Insert Table 3e aboj^it here 



. Some' concomi tan t skills . Each of the programs teaches a host of 
skills other^than those dis(ifussed above. Some of thea^e are outline^ 
in the rlext thl-ee tables' As In th*e previous tables, it is notable 
that, although almost all of the skills are taught in all of the pro 



grams, they are presented at widely divergent points. Table ha indi- 
cates when plurals, prefixes., suffixes and the past tense 'ed^ are Intro- 
duced; Table 4b shows when blfending, syllabication, compound words, 
and contractions are introduced; Table Uc indicates when the concepts 
of antonyms-, sypon.yms ^njl'^tfomonyms^re Fntroduced. 
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i 

I rreqular words . The term i r regul a r word U typically used to 
describe words whose phonetic element^ do not conform^to a group of 
regular spelling patterns recurring in many Eng 1 i sK Words • A14 words, 
however, whose spellings do not conform to the phonetic rules the 
children have been taught can in a sense be thought of as "irregular" 
for the chilcteen reading them. 'The four programs vary widely in their 
treatment of Irregular words-"from what they call them in the teachers' 
guides ("special," "basic," "enrichment,'^ "sight," and "irregular") 
when they introduce them, to what words are considered irregular, to | 
how n\^ny are taught in the firs.t year, to how they are tafught to l?he' 
chijdren. r *\ 

-vThe term sight word is sometimes used tp indicate an irregular 
word.* The Wisconsin design Includes, in its sight word «^sts for each 
level /portions of the DolTh~Br5)ic Word List. Many of these words are 
irregular IH the «TOre gene^^l use of ^^e term; since, how^ever, the Design 
is used with programs . fbcl ud i ng varying phonetic components-r U is 
, -likely that m&ny, of the words'-On the list would be irregular .to many 

of tl^e children readtng them. (it.shb'uld be noted that sight word does 
* Have a,mord general mean i ng ,..wh i ch is that any word that, can be read , 
.as a.-"wh^ie i/ord" by, the reader is indeed ^a 5ight-wird_; the goal of, any 
•reading program is that the -stiidents^ wi I 1 be able to read most all the 
words they encount-er by .'sight). ; - ^. ' ' ^ 
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A few of the major' var i at ions among the four programs are apparent 
fn a consideration of the treatment of irregular words in each program, 
Thi$ discussion Includes some description of the manner in which I r^- 
regular words are introduced to ' the children in each of the programs, 
as Wei l.^as when they are introduced and how many are' taught. Table -5 
is a comparison of special types of words to all words, encauntered at 
the end of the fir^t and .second years, . 



, r 

Insert Table 5 about here 



Lippincott . 'The f i rst 1 r regular or "special^' word, the , occurs * 
about 1/3 of the. way through the first quarter. On the day it is intro- 
duced the word is, in the title of the story, appears several tfmeS'-^n 
the story and is in a pink box at the bottom of the page. The children 
-are asked to look carefglly at the word and are told they will need to 
memorize* !t. The first three words -taught in the first quarter ar^ the, 
a; and puts. ^ » 

Girin. Since basic words do not contain all of the sound-symbol 
correspondences the students have' previously been taught, each of the 
basic words can be considered irregular to the children. The fi^rst 
three words taught are Bill , Lad , and runs , '^be two woVd^, here and 
said, irregular in the more general sense, are taught -in the first quarter. 
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These words are presented as are the basic words, first on word cards ^ 
The students then write the words in thp-ir workbooks, and then- r^ad the 
words i n* d i f fercnt' cont'exts in their books. ^ , ' 

Distar. The goal of the irregular word insrtructl^n is to ^ . 
te*ch children to discriminate between the way a word that, does not <^ . 
conform to the sound-s^ymbol relationships they are learning is sounded' 
out-; and the way it is said. The authors' view Is tl^at Ijt Is viery lm~ 
portant for children to learn that Irregular wor^ can be sounded out 
and that th^re is some similarity be'tween the sounding out and the pro- - 
nunciation of the word. To accomplish this, the program tasks direct 
the teacher to have the children sound out an irregular word^as If It 
were^ regular, after which the teacfrer says, "That's the way we sound ou^ . 
;the word. Here^s the way we say the ward," and then says, the word. The 
children then say the word.. The first three irjegular worcfs taught are, 1 

sa Id , was , and to . ' ' 

— ^ : ' k ' 

A second strategy created toN^al with irregular words Is to make 
many words "regular" by printing the silent letters smaller than the* 
bther letters (e.g., mZat » ] i ke ) and informing the chl Idren ,that the 
$mall letters are not to be sounded oi^t. These .-letters are ^^''^^^^^^^j. 
full sire only after the word has been read many times. Use pf th'isr 
procedure also reduces the number, of vowel digraphs that 0e taught. 
• Wisconsin Design ^ There is no cryetj^^ prescribed for the teach-* 

ing of irregular words, although many of the; digraphs and "spelling rules 

' . 1 ■ . ' ' \ I 

that make words more regular are Included on the list, 
% * * 
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Tablfe 5 i"s a comparison of» irregular words to 1 words encounter- 
ed at the end of the first and second years. .We se$ in this table T^at in 
Lippincott and Pi star a large ^perc^tage of the words that children 
read are regular (above 80*^). In GJnn , /fitrwever , many, words are ptQsentjsd 
as* basic or enrichmeht words resulting in a Ipercent^ge of decodable 
word^'of- only 13%.' 

Punctuation Skills ^Table 6) . ' Each' program teaches a different^ 
number of s^vills and ^ different quarteVs of. the year. The Wisconsin 
Design does not inclucje capitalization or punctuation in any of its 
skill list^'; Lippincott introduces capitalization, pe^riods, commas, 
exclamation points, and quest ion^arks all in the first quarter; Ginn 
presents commas, periods, question-marks, quotation marks, exclamation 
points, and capitalization in the f^rst quarter; and D i s t a r introduces 
periods,^ q^uotations^ and question rnaVks 4n the third quarter but doe's 
not expl icitly teach comn^as and contractions (^though they are used in 
^the storJes^the students read) until punctuation and capijaH zat ion 
rules, are taught in the J e^nguac^e program in the ninth and tenth quarters. 



Insert Table 6 about here . ^ 

Distar is the only program tha€ separates, the presentat ion^ of upper 
fcase letters from lower caseMetters. Only'^ower case letters ^re 
taugbt in the first year. Upper case are' taught la the second year. 
iB^Gjnn and Lippincfott both lower ^nd upper case letters are taught as 
sound-symbol correspondences are , presented In Pi star no capital letter 
i.s taught ui^t/il'the seventh quarter. , » ^ 



ui^tfi 

■•■ ^ .. Si 
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Word count at the end of the fourth and eighth cuMrters (Table 7). 

- — ^ — ■■ — — ^ 

This table shows the number of new words presented to the student" ffom 
the first to fourth quarters^ and the fifth to eighth quarters. The 
total number of new words are in' 'the total column, representing the 
f>umber of words presented in the Lippincott program. More words aVe 
presented In tb^first year witti Lippincott than in two years with 
G-i-nn and Distar . . — • 



Insert Table 7 about -her^ 

Analysis of stor^ (Table 8) . x^We have selected stories 'from ^ear,^ 
th^^d of^he third, sixth, and tenth quarters of the three 'programs / 
which include stor i es^/nd .,hav^ preRa red a t.able containing the fol lowing" 
*i*n format ion : . * ' , 

* Insert Table 8 a^out here ^ * - - , 



. t 



1. Total wo^<3 count (the number of tokens). 9 
2 Number of d if ferent^ words "(the niimber of types). 
3. The proportion of types to tokens. 

k. A comparison.of decodable words to i rregular words for-.the 
stori«s aV' the end of the third and sixth quarters. » ^ ' 
■ 5 The proportion of high frequency word^ (greater than 50) in 
v.t'he fij-st 50 words of each story. 
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In determining the future useful nesS( of the words that the children^ ' 



1 nesS'c 



'are reding/ we e:^amined the American Her^!t,age Word Frtquengy BOok and 
clecTd^d^ that a frequency of 50 or more constituted or defined a common^ 

word/ In the stc^i'es we examined the number of word types (woijls -f r.om ^ -"'^ 

^ ; ; $^ : " , ' ' : • ' ^ . 

the. samB* root word) which%n^ this frequency criterion compared to the * 

\tofa] numt)er df -tokens^ (words) presented to the. student. ^ In determining- 



(hie frequency of a WQro^ ten$e> number, possess ives7*^and Opper and. lower 

case dlstTnctions wer^ ' i griored . In'the^^ble, the numbers in parentheses 

In the ''total- types*'' rpws arie -thd1|Bp|(Prt ion ^j^^o^^l 'types to to't^al tokens 

" The type breakdown Jnt# ii^re^ular 8nd decodable words uses th^ 

4 term I rreqular, for any wor^ whi'ch^is, not decodable^ (according to what £s 

,belng 'taught i n^ a'!progr,am) to tKe child reading ft. Many^of the basic"" 

@Uords are not' Us^i^d as^-dedodab l-e/rn G i nn because all of the i r« component 

'^phonetic elements Kave not^v^s yet, been taught^ * . . 

Different programs? allow different nUffibWs of Instructional ^day4 

. .for the, readingiof a 'story, so the length of a story does;^ n6t reveal . 

whaf i't is expect.ed a student wTll read in a da^'s les&on. 

This taWe presents only a few of the varialjl^s that could be ^ 
> ' ^ ' ^ *». ^ 

• analyzed, and , does not' include„§ sraf f iclently w^rde sample of s'tpries 

from each program to be truly representative.. It is intended rJmply 

aa Indlcatidn of the kind ot analysis that could* be .made .- A more • 

thorou^h^a»aly?H of more-stories coujd r^veiV some item$ of petiagogic-al , 

interest, fpr example,, how marj^word 'types are repeated from ^tory to 

story, and what is X.M rate <^ introduction of new word types? , " * 
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Such data^wdul<l r^^ef'lect the aroour>t of pr'actice thW ch i l^en rece i ve irv 
reading new words that are in the sequence of stories- irK a program. < 
[ Ottjer measures could include the ratio of words that have been directly 

a ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' ' ti. 

taught 'In the skMls part of lessons to those that appear in stories 
wi#iout having„been directly tWgi^.CJ^ consider!^ those which have 
not been d>/ectly taught, t.he ratio of .decodable Jto irregular words. 

. Th^ high nufnber/\of irregular words in the early ievels of Gi nn - 
reflects that program^s reliance upon the'ase of sigh^wprds and the 
gradual teaching of phonet'ic elements, whereas the large number of 
r^gul^r^ words at the fourth quarter of Ljppjncott reflects its approach , 
of rap'ldly^teaching a Ijrge number'^f functional phonetic elements. 

The tabler Si.h6v^' t*he xlear increase" in the number of types (dif- 
> ferent^^words) that are pres^t^d to the students aver the t,hi rd to/ 
twislfth quarters a&rcompared to the relatively constant (aBofitf .33) pro- 
portion^ ty^es to , tokens (alK words). Thfs me^s; that st^udents are| ^ 
expectecTto learn new words of the same ra:te (about one out of. three 
words encou/itered) throughout their f^fst ti^ree years of ^chc^l* 

The^ ratio of high frequency types' to total types indicates th^t 
all stories examined conta i rr a^lmost exc 1 us i vel y> i gh frequency words. 
This implies that the words/th- children re^d in^these stories will ^ 
^pp^ar again in otherj^r 1 1 tep materlalnhey wiH encounter 



^o riclusJ on : . 



>Tfle^ instruct ibna I and' teaching strategies that have been ^otnbi ned 
^nto each of. these programs are being successfully used by many teachers 
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to teach be^ginhing reading to many children.. It shooi^ be recalled, 
however, that.many chl Idren ire hot being successful ly taught beginning 
readlngprslll 1 I s (f^ teachers^us i ng either these or tfther programs. Because 
tbere-^are such a large number' of children in American classrooms who 
are not adequately taught basl-c reading skills, there remains a crj^^al 
need f^j the analysis and eva^^^ fon of the programs being'used in 
those c^assrooms. I ^ * 

An analysis of programs should not' only include an examination of 
the decoding and other skills that' appear in the programs, along witli , 
the sequencing o.f those skills, but should a\so iovolve an examination 
of the relevai^ce to reading oft the'skills being taught. Are all 'j^ssentia 
skiUs^"^ essenttal?, Given-ttrat flas^rqoTTr Ins-trt/ctron-aVt Irne -^s- nfrvit^d^, 
*it is important to kn(^ which skills within a system'^aVe^real ly necessaiy 
-and which ones are per i phera 1 ; ^ 1 1 is equally importanL^to evaluate th« 
cla^'itv of instruction manuals to ascerta i n^i' f t\^y caK fee "fo 1 l6wed by ^ 
the teacher, and i f . foil owabl e to determi ne thei-r effectiveness as 
^teactiinq procedures. There sl^ould'also be an analysis of student mat- 

erials, in^cluding reader^, workbooks a^nd" worksheets, to determine if they 

' % ^ * J 

provide an apprbpr I ate- amount of opportunity for the practice and appll- 
.cation, of the s1<l I Is' being taught: 

The consul deration o^ these four prograr[i«^^g i ves ris^e J:o maTiy-^nore 
• quest ions, ^\g[hich range from those of program detain to those that- relate 
to classroom Implementation.' Some of these questions are^ - ' ^ 
' I.' Are all of the correspondences, .including the consonant clusters 
\ ^ 'and Vowel and consonant d i graphs , ^el ected to be taught necessary? 
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What efffecf djD^s the ..'ate 6f introduction of , sound-symbol corres- •** 

pondenceS have on the chl Id 's -acqul si^lon of ^he^e cor reispohdencesr? . 

Does the rapid«-rate used in Lippipcoll: ccj^n&tl tute ^n overload 

^ ' " ' ^ ' " ^ , ' / ' • 

.for some children? Is the rote In tfistar too slow? , ' ' 

J. Are, continuous sounds easier for stjjdert^s 'to handle, or can ' . ^, 

, they deaJ wMh stop souTid^:as readily?, 

Ii.^e'the ru}^s that are given for the application of phonetic 



principles functional? Can chi Idren remember 'theni?' Wh^n 
'taught, do they pertain to a sufficient number of words? 

5. What is ,the effect of the varying ord^r in the teaching of ^kills?" 

6. ' Does the -gradual introduction of phonetic elements^Jn Gnnn and 

Wisconsin inake the use of sDund-symb-bl correspondence and other - 
phonetic skifis d1 sfuncx ional? Have the student s^'worked out other, 
reading strategies by the-tin^e the last elements are taught? 
7*, Are the reduced number • of' cor res'ponderices , the m£)<)ified alphabet 

and the special prompts used \n. pistar too "glmlcky;" does sOch ^ "i^ 

- A. . . • - © . ■ ¥ ^ 

a .simpl i fication become .i neffect i v,e when the promp'ts are removed? 

8. 'fs it moj-e efficient to teach sounds-.as p|rts of wprds, 'occurring 

*at the beginp-ingir middle and* end of- the words' or to present sounds' . 

-ifr Isolation and" s imu 1 taneous'l y teach blending skills? The first 

'apiproach may enta i l^teach i ng the chi ldren the meanings of begin- 

- ,=i-fnq , middle ,- and end and training them t"^^ hear soOndl^ in dif- ^ 



•ferent parts of t-he'word, 
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Is It darvg^rqust, to ,teacb "soi^nds 1n isolation? Ct is true that 

In a strict^ense WiW '^onsorfant sounds pronounced^nly 

w4th a V9wel vs^pund i^t begins or ends tre^consonant sounds It^ . 

Is also true tha.t 'esch Vowel indicates a variety of sounds. Does 

sep^rat I ng^, these- sounds from the context or the surrounding 

* V 

sounds* In k word provide a firm basis for teaching U5ef\l ^ound-*" 
symbol relation^hip^?"\ - ^ 0f ^ > ' ' 

Is the difficulty that some teachers have In hearing and pro- 
nouncing sounds In is.olation a deterrent to' their ability ta 
t€ach those spunds to 'thel r- students? 

Is It better th^t stories, in the first four' quarters contain many, 
different words so that the children c^n get varied practice, ^ ^ 
applying. wh^t they ^re being taught to different words, or is it ' 
better that the children read fewer words but read them, more t^mes^ 
so they\get more i^c ^tj^ Ll fe practice^ on a limited set of words? 
Is there- an opt ir^uns^l^^ber ^oT M essons needed 'for teaching specifif 
skills; how caref u 1 1 y* must review and skill J ntegrat ion tasks 
be programmed into, a sequence? 

What*^ls th^ effect of caref uT control of task presentation as' 



contrbstedao reliance upon teacher judg^cJnt to select apVro- ^ 
priate tasks? That is, 1,s it more effective that a teacher < 
teach specific ^skills i n- a highly organized framework or -tv select 
from a' number^^ instructional suggestions and develop his/her 
**qwn ways to te^ch them? ' ^ -ts^ 
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, l^* How much time should be ^pent instructing chilcfreQ in basi^ 
decoding sk-lllslv 1^ twenty minutes per day for each enoug 
.or is an , hour :and twj^nty minutes for each child necessary? 



How much prattice do phllt^ren need? ♦ 
15. Wh^t reading achievement data are availabl^^or the kinds of 
Instruct iona> and teaching strategies that' these programs 
r^resent? How do the data compare to. each* other? How do the 
.data frofP these programs cbmpare to oth«ir less skill specific ^ 
programs? For what kind'rof chi'^dren^ \^ \ , 

The answers to these and.dther questicTns may lead us to seme decisions 
thdt^lt enablfe teachers to have Access ^t6 progri|f% that work, programs 



tKa%wiH provide the successful basis *fbr teaching the decod ing ski LI s 
that essWtially every ^hild i,s capable of being tai/ght. 
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Vowel digraphs a^d Dipthongs 
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Punctuation and Capitali'zation 
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' 1 LVLL 



jQuartcT 



YCAR 1 
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u 
c 



•2 V 



Capita lizat .on* ^ 
Period 
comma ^ j 
E^fclamatdoti' 

QuQ,st ion 



Capitallaat 
Period 
Comma ' 
Exclamation 

Point 
Question 
Mark 



Quofd^iorv 



Apostrophe 



c 



«A, j: 
d! 

O '-^ 

'J. o 



Apostrophe 



: 4 



Period 
Quotation 

' Mark 
Question 
Mark 



(Does not 
include 

capitalization , or punc 



:uatTon 



ift^any of its skill li^ts) 
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Punctuation 
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rul^fes 
language pijogram) 
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Word -Count 'at the End of the Fourt'^ arid Eighth Quarters , / 




^ 

End Uth Quarter., 



End 8th Quarter 



Total 



,Lippincott 



Ginn 



2330; 



not available 



331 



(Levels 6 alid 7)'- 
' 769 



1100 



Distar * 



* U21^ 



' 1285 



1706 



The secondT 'year of the Ginn program can consist of Levels 6, 7 , and 
df or Levels 6 and 7, depending-on the abilities of- the stU'-'.ents. 
" Therefore, the word* cOunt for the second year may be a somewhat Iqw 
w>estimate.» ■ • ' «. . 
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' Table 8 
Analysis of Storues 
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Skill Hierarchies In Reading Comprehensio n ' ^ 
- ^ ^ _ # 

^rak Rosenshine 
This paper explores what is known about skiM hierarchies in 
reading comprehension. It begins with an attempt to identify major 
skills and J:hen looks at poss Iblevevidence for the ^dist met iveoess 
and/or'^sequencing of these skills, draviing upon three sour'Ces^ 

correlational stud ies / textbooks for elementary teachers, and instruc- 

' ) 

tlonal materials for primary grade children. 

To antici^pa'te Jthe major outcomes, no clear ^evidence was found, 
concerning the d t^t I net i veness- pf different reading sklll^^ ^Whlle 
"^some evidence pointed to a possible distinction between deriving expllc- 

Jtly and implicitly stated meaning, another interpretation which is 

^ o / '^-^'-'^ 

discussed isthat the dichotomy Is actually between reading and reason- 

H ' ■ ^' • . ■ ' ' ■ - 

*4ng. Reading may involve extracting verbatim information from the pas- 
sages whereas reasoning may i nvolve* combining information across^ s,en- 
tenets or drawing conclusions or making inferences. Regardless of how 
rAding compr.ehensi on is broken down, no evidence or discussion of op- 
timal or preferred sequencing of instruction in r'eading comVrehens (on 
-* . . ' . 

wa^ foyn^>- Even the major advocate of the d fst i net iveness of reading 

- ... ^ 

comprehension skll.Vs, Frederick Davis, wr.ote^*that inspect ion of his 
data did - not indicate a elear-cut order of simple skills leading to 
more comply skills (Davis, 1972,- p. 172). Similarly, the major pro- 
ponent of learrting hierarchies/ Robert Qagne, .rioted that the principles 
of reading cq^nprehension ,a*r^ quite complex and are typically learned 
^**b^ a procesk of discovery from the act of^adlng" (Gagne, 1970, p. 273). 

■ . iij • ■ 



■M 
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Thejssue of.whether readrng comprehension involves reading or ^ ' * 
reasoning appeared in a number /^f 'report's . Little was writ-ten, however, 



of? instrui:t^on *in reasoning, i.e. deriving Implicitly stated meaning, 



as .opposed to j-nstructjon 'in reading. ' . 

bists o^ Comprehens iqn Skills 
^ « ^ ■ « ■ — * 

•The rir&t step was an i nspectj^rv of lists ofvreading skills from 
/ ^*t- a w'iJe range of gourdes to see if there was substantial agreement on a 

tiumber of common reading skills. If so, one could then explore whether 

. . ' 

these skills are be'st learned in a hierarchlal fashion. ^ The result, as . 
'we shabl ^ee,*was the finding of a small number of .common ski 1 1 s' across >^ 
sources, a larger number of ski 1 Is^ unique to ^*fferent source's, and 
a large flumber of subskiHs which may. be prerequisite for the larger 
skl'lls. In' general, there w^s, at best, mixed evidence for agreement 
' -on a group of common skills in reading comprehension. ^ r 
' < ' Tabfe 9 lists bo£h compion and uni^que'ski 1 Is across four fairly 
authoritative lists^ The first, from Sc ience/Research Associates, was^ 

, * developed by tjie Center for the Stud^ of Evaluation at. UCLA. THe second 

/ *^ * " . ' 

is the lls^t used by the Nat Lona I Assessment SurVey to develop test items. 

- ■ -The thif'd^is from -Scott Foresman'-s scope. and sequence -fthart for,,their 

readers* The fourth was developed by V7ayne"0tto, th^^^^me developer of 

the Wisconsin Reading ProgVam at the Wisconsin Research and .Development 

CentW. The sample represents" both a broad rangd pf^^urces and some of 

the best thFnkIng In this area. . ' " ' 
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/nsert Table 1 about here 



Several' ^kill/s are common to all f'ive sources: 



( 



■A 



\ 



locating detai Is * 
understanding w9rds in context 
recognizing the se^ence of events 
reco^ni.zing cause and effect, relat ionships 
comqare and contrast ' * ' ' 

recignizlng^the main idea/title/topic 
drawing conclusions/predict ing oOtcofnes. 
One might add fact and opinion, author's purpose, and paraphjras ing. 
to the/ list, although, these t^ree are not as pervasive. , I 

Lne of the above sources^\c^knowl edged or* di scu;:i^s'^^ a hierarchy 
of thise skills. However, there does appear to be a rough implicit 



/ 



disti/nctlon between ''detair' and the remaining skills. Locating details 
seem^ to be on the simplest levef in that J t often involves a recogni- 
tlonlor matching rask; one does not havb to search very far In written \ 
materials or process -very much in<order tojanswer tfifs ''typ^ of questionO'-' 

The'f^alnlng *ski 1 Is are more diff icult to ranf. One- might ten- 
tatl/ely label them as's^ar^hing and synthesizing skills, sinbe they ' ; 
all Involve integrating meaniog from connected sentences, or one might 
different i^ate these skills on the ba5l>^of Ungth of text searche'ci/ For^ 
exarrple, the "meaning of >ords *in context'* can ^Tbably be derived from"^.^ 
short segments of a passage^^ whereas "main Idea'' and "sequence" require . 
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/. 

'searching and synthesizing larger ^chunks of material. However, there 
^are many exceptions to a clas.s i f^at ion bcised on length of text pro- , 
iCessed, The difficulty in dist ingui.shing among these ^'searching'* skills^.. ^ 
Is recognlzfed in the taxonomy devaloperf by Barrett (cjfed in tlymer, . 
196-8), In that taxonomy all of the searching skills were placed on the 
same,.4evel , that of inferential cbmpretiens ion ; " /"^^^ 

^ Unique comprehension skiljj^'s . Beyond the compreheas ion skills com*- 
?ii^nly cfted by the above five sources, most of them also listed 
number of *'unlque" skills not mentioned by» the others (see Table 10). 

' ' ' ; ' " •■ ) ■ .■ ■ < 

For exampte, ^9 fairly separate skills are listed by Ginn for their 

."primary grade 360 reading series (see Table IT). These lists are not 

* • ' . . ■» 
frivol 014s each is reasonable and sensible. ^ One can argue t?hatiSOfne 

^ '• • ' * 

s skills can be combined, but even then the I ist .o<^ imique skills wguld 

probably be over' 30. One can also argue that some skilTs should ^ 
« 4 ' •. , ^ 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here ' . 

>~ ♦ ' ^— — — — — — — 

be, split. For example, Tom Anderson and, his associates at the 
, Unis/^S'rty of 1 1 1 inois*v Cente^r for the Study of Reading argue that 

the skiM of 'finding the main idejp in science or nonfiction rrjaterjal 
' : ^ Is. fairly simple, v^hereas findmg the main/idea in a narrative is a ; 

different' type of skill. V/hile isolating the main idea may be regarded 
I as a "uniqtte*' skill, it is not one which is simply present or absent; 

* rather, the skill is progressively refined over a long period of time. With-sortie 



/ * 
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» 

kincjs of, tests ^nd tasks, vej?y young children can, do extremely well, 
bvit with dtf^ers, consf^&ably older children may still experience 



difficulty, 

p gomfirehenslon subsi<i 1 Is . >\tn additjon. to the i'pf Imary" ski 11 s» d 

• \. . ' . • / * I* , * ; , \ 

' cus§ed ^above , Mother auth«frs» have 'identified, certain subski 1 Is,- For 
example, in'an unpublished paper^ Vqlerl^ Anders^h^^Cof^ the^ Ontario 
Mnstitytf for Studies in Educ-ation) ^feuggest S' t,hat learning from CohteXt 
, 'involves recogcj^izing'--d.nd usingv th^ following clues: ' ' . 

• .conf ra$t clues such those provided by. '*liut*' and "also" ^ • 

' .description iflues' such 'as "J?", /Ms 1 Ike", and "was" 



m 



synonyoi oil ahtbf\ym^t lues ' ' * \ 

\ • c^lueS; ijrov i ded by ^t'on-e^. sett jjig , and 'modei^ 

clue^ 'derived -from itie'-maln Idea and supfiprting details 



^ »prepc^i t lorial cTuja's / * , ' ' . ' . 

' clues dferiv^d\*f rofTi cause .and, effect pattern of sentence -meani ng . ^ 
.The 1 i'st^'oft r^adlhg. compiriehegs/rdn subsWjU can be expanded another 
way. • Twi^'nty-Vour*^bskj n s^.'werfej iH^^ In ,th^* Un.ivers i ty of Illinois 
an<i iolt Berane^k 'ahd Mewm'an profiosal .for a^Ce'nter for th^ Stu^ly of Reading, 
These' i:nc'l tided':* ^ * • * . . ^ , 

. word meaning. ^ " * ^ f ^ ' * ^ \ 

^^ure s^Qj'aXj ' ' ' , . . ' • * * * ; 

. deeper syntacttc-semantfc relat ions ^ , , ' 

' " f * ' , ^ ^ 

entailment (e.g., if the unicorn I s/tal 1 er^ than thfe boy, then the 

bay^^is shorter' than -the utilcorn) • '» ^ ' ' 
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affect meaning /7 H " " * i ' 

direct speech acts ' r * * . * . , 

metaphor . ♦ .< • • 

me,tonymy (e.g.., "I .drank th^. vyhole *bottlfe""means' the speaker drank 

^ the li-quid ^n the bottle) " • ^ • * . ^' ^ 

knowledge-based; anamoly, ^ ' " 

: • , ••. " . t • 

know! edge- ba,sed .-pr^gmat ic Implication. ^ • 

The . relevance, importance, di^nctlveness , .and pervas I veness .Of .the . 

, ' . • . ' ^ 

above postulated subskills remains to be detern^ined. If the subskills 

* / 

are distinct and produce, d i f fe^'ent lal effects on outcomes, the result's 
of existing s.tud|es of reading cgmpreh'ens Ion tha^ treat skills globally, 
are confounded; 'futur.e research vri 1 1 need to control for specific skills. 

" j^mary . Across several sources, ther^ is consensus that read-, 
ing comprehension entaH-s about seVen ski Us such as recognizing jequence, 
Vecogn'^ng words In context, Identifying the main idea, decoding detai-l,. 
drawing inferences, recognising cause and effect, and comparing and * 
contrasting. Some sources propose a larger rfumber of unique skills 
af^d subskills.* I^egardless of its c1 aes i f i cat i brv systel^; source 
attempted to organize skills into a hier'archy. 

s.' ^ 

CorVelational Studies of Reading Skills 

— ^ - [ ' • ^ * , 

'We now turn .to correlational studies df read ing' ski I Is in an, attempt 

to seq, whether there is empirical support for the di stlhctlven^ss of ^ 

different comprehension skills. The major empirical work on^ identifying . 

unique or distinct reading ski I Is has teen done by Davis (1968, 1972). 

. ^ liG ■ 
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Consider Thornd ike's description of Davis' research:" « 
, By all odds, the mos"t thoughtfully planned and meticulously 
gathered set of data" is that reported by Davis (1968, 1972), 
• * ^ and ^described I.n his Psychometric Research on Comprehens r on 

Ay • • 

In Reading-. Following up.bn his early (19^1) rational and 

Stat i St i ca I onal ysi s of * read i ng skills, Davi s sel ec'ted from ^ \ 

a very large item pool, tfst itens ,to measure erght hypothe- 

' ' . ' ' • ' ' ' t ^ • . • . 

sized reading skills. The experimenfal ?ndependence of the' 
i tems -was^ assured by 'basing each item en a^ separate bit of v 
reading. Preliminary item analysis was carried out to identify 

* and retain subsets of items that were homogeneous and distinct 

' m * - - - 

in the sense that each item correlated ffiore highly wi^th total 
scores of, the group of items 'designed to hepresent its-owp^skUl • ' 
than It did wKth total score for any of the' s^ven other- skills, 
Thus, both edi tor ial, and statistical efforts were concentrated 
on differentiating the several' skills. Estimates of the relia- 
bility of each of the' subtests were obta^ined with^great care. 

, (Tharndike, 1973, pp. iyS-l??)- 

I , . • •' . 

Two forms wefe used in the. study, each form containing 12 items measuring 

/ \ . ' " 

each of thej-eight ski-lls.' (The eight skills are presented and illus- 

trated in fable k, taken from Davi?' 1968 article). ^ 
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Insert Table 4 about here 
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The original^ treatment of these data ^'(Dav i s 1968), employing 
"uniqueness *ana1ysis /' identified five unique skills, as illustrated Fn 
Table 5. These were: 
* 'recalling Word meanings 

finding ^answers to questions asked explicitly or in paraphrase' ^ 

drawing inferences from content \ 

recognizing a wri ter ' s- purpose , attitude, tone, or mood 

foMpwing the structure of a passage. * 

The factor analysis (Davis, 1972) yielded four, clear factors which 

4 ' * 'is. 

Were consistent across the two forms (see Table 13)- These were: 

word meaning * ' - 

"determining meaning from context ' ^ 

finding answers to questfons answered explicitly or in paraphrase 

in the passage' and weaving^ tog^her ideas In the content 

skill in drawing inference -from the content- » 
Thus, three skills emerged as distinct across the two analyses: word 
meaning, explicit answers, and inferences. 



Insert Table 5 about here 
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Despite the discovery of sepi^^e ,factors or un-iqu^ skills, Davis 
does not believe that Kis research has produced evidence in favor of 
a hierarchical skills theory.- Jirst, he notes that hls^ previous work 
shows that '*tests measuring a'wide variety of skills involved inf'com- 
prehension are poslto^vely, and in most instances, closely correlated 

• • • ^ lis 
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(1972, p. 172). Further, he states ^that : * * ' . ' ]/ 

» * 

The bierarqhical skills theory cannot be reconciled with ex- ^ 
perimenjfcaH — f44idiSgs concerning the intercorrelat idns of .skill / 

- ^ tests in reading comprehens ion. . .\ j^spection of the intercor- 
relations in Davis' crossyday matrices (Davis, I960, p. 524), 
based on scores* of 988, twel fth-grade students tn academic high, 
schools shows' nb marked evidence that the eight skill testi 
(which display approximately equal reljability coefficients) 
can be ^franged 'm a clear-cut order of cumulative agg'^'lomerat ion 
of simple skills in rrrore complex skills. More systematic inves- 
tigation o?^this point needs to be made. (Davis, 1972, p. 172) 
In sum', a major review and resear^ch study in Reading comprehension"^ 

revealed some unique reading skills, but no evidenc^a that these skills^ 



are h ierarchica 1 . r * 



In his suggestions for futur^research Davis reaffirms this lack 
of knowledge of re^ding hierarchies. He suggests Controlled experi- 
ments, us ing^spec i^l 1 y prepared workbooks for teaching purposes, to 
determine the effect on comprehension of teaching the skills ident^ified 
in his research.' He further discusses the needv^to determine the effect 
on overall comprehension of different 'orders* (or . h Perarch i es) In 
which operational skills. ..are taught and practiced" (Oavi5, 1972,' 
p. 6Z5).. Surprisingly, these^exper iments have not. been done, and 
, the need for such work continues to e;<lst. 
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Adxlitlonal analyses^ of Davi$' data . The search for unique ski) Is 

In reading comprehens lop S??^s continued by'Thorndike (1973) and. by . 

' • - ' * ' ' ' ^ 

Spearritt (1972) in reanalyses of Davis* data. -^^^^^""^^^ \ 

^ \ ^ ' , ^ • 

TKorndike used "reliability coefficients rather than unities as ^ 

♦ * ^ ^ * 

the diagonal entires" (1973, p. 139). Thre^ factors 'emerged , with 

' the first- factor -accounting for 93 percent of the variance, Thorndike 
'also factor analyzed four other sets of data and found, In each case, 
that 80~90 percent "of the ^meani hgful variance appeared in the first 
factor and the remainder ^as exhausted by twb or possibly three factors. 
Thus*, he concluded that the reading skills selected by Davis were hot ^ 
dlst tnguls^/able. Thorndike also claimed thdt even the distinction 
which^ Davis made between "word knowledge'* and "reasoning in reading" 
(or Inferring from the text) was not justified, because ther^ was 
little different iatiorr between word kndwledge and par*g?:^ph comprehen- 
slon in the factor- analysis. ^ 

Furthermore, Thorndike claimed that a measure af readjhg Ability 
can be an international "culture-free" measure. In a cross-national 

♦ study/of .thirtee^n-year-old children in eleven count r ies , ^the items 

having bfeen translated Into eight languages. There were nq correlations 

^ below .80, suggesting that this g,eneral reading skill is the same 



whether in Englis^h, French, Swedish, or Serbo-Croatian. ^ v 

Spearritt applied maximum T\ikelihbod f#ftor analyt ic ' procedures 
(Joreskog et aK , 1968, 1970 to \he same Davis data^ The first analysis 
led to the conclusion that Davis' Viginal eight hypothesized skills 
could not be experimentally identified as separate skills." 

. \ -7 . 
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* ^^^^ 

Subsequent analyses yielded four separate readinq ski 1 Is : 
recalling word meanings • , 

drawing inferences from the cbntent . * ^ / 

recognizing a writer's purpose, attitude, mood , and . tone 
following the structure of a passage. > - 
These four had been previously Identified by Davis as distinct.' A 
fifth skill, find I ng answers to*questions answered explicitly ornn 
^raprhrase, did not emerge as a separate skill. 

* Of all the skills, vocabulary was best differentiated, as it was 
in the Davis, and in the, Thornd ike anal yses . - Spearri tt< furthers con- 
eluded that "when the correlations between vocabulary and the other I 
factors are exclucfed from consideration, the remaining correlations ^ 
are extraordinarily high." Thus, although c^rtaiq( comprehension skills 
can be differentiated, present types of reading comprehension tests,- 
as distinct from word knowledge tests^ largely measure one basic ability, 



. » . . ...... 



whi/ch may well correspond to the* label of "reasoning i^ reading.* 

X 



4. 



f 

(Spearritt; 1972,- p. 110).- ' - . . . \ 



Robert Gagrre, one of the originators of the idea-^of learning hier- 
archies, .has shl'ed away from discussing learning .hierarchies In reading- 
comprehension even though he suggested the existence-of learning hler-, 
ar£]^J,)e3 In decoding. When discussing principles of reading comprehension, 
he noted that "all "such principles, are quite complex and. are ^typical ly^ 
learned not as formally stated rules but by a process of dlscovfery from 
the act of reading" (Gagne^ 1970; p*a273). . . . 
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Add^itlona-l factor ana ly^tic'stu clles; The results of a^dit ldoal , 

; ^ . ^ t . ^ ^ • ' • 

factor analytic studies, as summarized by Berg (1973) are shown In- ' 
Table 6. In these studies, tfcfere is little evidence for separate 
factors. In the most, relevant study^ by Schreln^r, Hlerojirymus , and 
Forsyth (I96S), even the m^jor subski 1 Is In reading comprehension 
(e«g.^ cause and.eff^t, main idea, and inferences) did not load on - 
'separate factors. . . ' o 



Insert Table 6 about here 



This review led Berg to the fol lowing' conclusions: . ^ ' ^ 

There are many more studies in the .1 I terature ^that add up 

to the same geperalization : there are few consistent findings^ 

^ relative to a largentimber of >tat i st ica 1 ly identifiable separate 

reading aBIHties.'- A rough average ^bf the number, of factors . 

, . ' ^ - ] ^^^^'^ 

that researchers suggest (Jies) somewhere be.tween two and fi-ye, 

Lemmon (1962) suggested .that only four factors can.be measured 

reliably: 1) a general verbal factor , 2) comprehension of ex- , 

' pllcitly stated material*. 3) comprehension of ^Impl Icit or latent , 

mean.ing, and ^) appreciation..,.^ ,Yet, as already ^.tated, a^revlew 

of rea?fing' tests' turns up 70 to 80 factors^that variojjs testis 

Implicitly cl^lm. to measure. ^ - . . 

t ' ' , ' ' 

'In another review, MacGintie ( 1973)' reached a simi lar .conclusion. , 

■» ♦ ' » ^ " < 

~> 

He claimed that the most promising distinction is between under^standing. 
.facts explicitly stated In a pass^^ge and m'aki ng . I nfererices from what Is ^ 
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stated. "Even this distinction is not an easy one, and we should* 
requirfe a clear demonstration that two 'subtests arje measuring this . 
clist^nctlon ^efore we pay much attention to compjrehens ion subtest ' 
scores* that claijn to represent different aspects of comprehension.*^*' 

'Reading cdmpcehens ion and reason I hg . . Carver (1973) has developed 
an" Interest ing Indictment of reading tests. Following Spache (1965H . 
he described four levjps of comprehension: 

1. Decoding of words 'and determina'^Ion of their meaning in a 



particular sentence. 



2. Corfibining meanings of. individual words into complete under- 
Standing of the sentence. * * . " " 

3. Understanding of the paragraph and its implied main idea, as 
well as cause and effect, hypothes I s-pro^f , implications, 
unstated conclusions, and ideas associated with, but tangetiaK 

to, the main idea- of a paragraph. . * , ^ ' * '"V. 

.k\ Evaluation of Ideas , 'Including questions -of logic, proof, ^ • • 
authenticity, and value judgements, . ' . 

tarver b^l ieves*that leveVs I apd^M^Z represent reading, whereas* levels gf '"^ 
3 and k represent reasoning. He atso believes' that most reading fests 
anfe heavily weighted with levels 3 and ^, t'hus account i ng -for the con- 
ion' that readi4>g fs reasoning. ' • . 

• Almost ajT of the reading comprehension ^kil Is , discussed above apd 
to be discussed ip the, next section would *thu5, be joded as '•reasoning*'^ 



By Carver,, Just as Barrett ^^»Clymer-., t968) cpded ,the same ^ski I Is- as 



- i 



■ . i23 ' . . - ' • ' 
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''Inferential comprehension.'* Thus; most of the skills listed ^nder 

g ■ • ■ . . . ^ . 

^reading" comprehension might be also labeled as reasoning, and talk of 
a hierarchy or optimal sequenpe of reasoYilng skMls at this time takes 

: ' ' ' y ^ • • 

r> us well beyond available research.. The topic simply has npt been 

studied^ .-^^ ' ' ' , ^ , 

In the 1968 NSSE yearbook on reading Instruction, two authol"? noted 
' the lack of research on learning sequences. Ui tt ick *(1 968) claimed. 

that little research has been done to determine the most effeJctive- 



t effeJctive. 

- A ■■ 

:ed logical Iv 



learning sequences, and that "sequences have been produced logically 
rather than psychologically" (Wlttich, I968, p, 75). Robinson (I968) 
also called for more research and stated that "within the next ten 
years, a large. amount of additional information of effective sequences 
should be available." (Robrnson, I968, p. ^06). I n Vead i ng 'compre- 
henslon, at least, such research has not appeared. 

t Substrata-factor^ studies . Studies by Holmes (19^8), Singer (1965) 
and SlngerMl966) werre attempts t;o^ Ident i fy. . the I'sub-strata factors," 
5peed of- reading' and 'reading comprehension. However, these studies 
are not relevant 'to this review, because reading comprehension itself 
was a criterion measure, and the predictor variable did not_ include 
comprehension skilly or ' subski 1 1 s . Rather, the. predictor variable 

incl uded: * ■ % , 0 - 

A. * * , ^ ^ 

word discrimination . ^ - ^ 

span of recognition 

»number of fixations per 100 words ^ 
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^ knowlesige of word ^meanings 
• accuracy of word perc^fiJL/on 
speed of'word perception 
visua] verbal meaning 
reaso^vifig facility 



.interest in literary rather than; computat ional activities ^ 
general tnformat ion. 

Thus, however valuable their specifi'c mul t ipl^e-regression procedures 

r 

may.be,. because of .the variables selected, the results then^e^lves 3re 
not particularly relevant. to this. review. ^ \ 

Summary . Several analyses of the best data available on reading 
comprehension ski-lls (Davis, 1958, 1972^ have revealed at most four 
distinct skills (aside from word meaning). However , »Thornd i ke and 
Spearritt noted that even these four skflls are highly i ntercorrel a ted . 
Whatever 'the total number of distinct skills, however, they do not appear 
,to. be hierarchically structured, nor have there' been stpdies of optional 
sequences for teaching or learning these skills. Even in the most limited 
case^-the distinction between locating explicitly stated details and 
implicitly stated 'answers--the- resul ts are not clear-cut. 

There are..a number of possible ^explanatjons for this lack. of distinct 
factors. Davis' work was limited to twelfth grade ^students , and the 
reanalyses .by Thorndike apd by Spearritt were based on Davids' data. 
No other studies were found 'in which the investigators limited 
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themselves to specific comprehension skills os Davis did. It is' 

/ 

jX)ssibVe that other investigations at lower: grade levels might yiel<f 
vnore dlstincl; results. * - . ^ 

• It is also clear that factor analysis is not an appropriate 
technique fpr ideatifyinig hierarchies.-- Whether more sensitive tech- 



« 



niqi/e's exist which could detect hierarchies Is an open questiog^ One 
suspects that experimental approaches might be jjiorfe fruitful than 
the^e a poster ior i procedures . Nonetheless, if fac^ or analytic t^^^^ 
nlque*have fan^P"to .identify distinct and ^Independent reading com- 
prehension skills, It seems unlikely that other a posteriori tech- 
niques woulcf locate both distinct skills and a hierarchical ordering, 

' The more persuasive explanation Is Carver's suggestion that under- 
standing of implied main idea, cause ^Snd effect, unstated conclusions, 

and questions of logic and proof represent reasoning, whereas read- ; 

' ' , 

Ing is limitVd to decoding, determining word meaning, and determining 

* * ^ - . * 

sentence fneaning. The study of reaspning, then, might involve quite 

different approaches from those used in the study of reading. 

Another poss i b'i 1 i ty . i s that t^^ way in which a question is asked 

can a^^ct the type of processing required and change an apparently 

explic^ item into an implicit one. Consider the following passage: 

.Mary read. three books 'last summer. Johnny • m id , I wIsK 1 ' 

coul^(^ do as wel 1 . 1' * . ^ ^ 

th?- question, .''how^many books did Mary read?*' Is a detail question* 

however, ever? this level can become more complex through the us© of 
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synomons \(How many b'ooks did Har"^ ^ i ni sh? and still mdre complex , 
through paraphrase (Who 'read more books, Mary or John?). ^Thi^s third 



quest ion , though^ostens ! bly still a'det^il question, invplves more ' , 

\ - ^ • . ' ' ^ ^ 

transformations thart the first. Thus, nominal labels for skiVls may 

\not always r^presentat i ve of actual processes. 

Textbook's foi^' 'Elementary Reading Teachers - v - / 

Four major textbooks for elementary reading teachers (Durkin 197^»; 

\ C ' * 

Karlin, 1975; Ptto, McHenemy, S^rnj^h, 1973; .Tinker S McCullough, 1975) ' 
wece inspected \tp determine whether^ they utilized sequencing or hier- 
archical orderir^^of reading comprehension ski/llst No explic^it meYitipn^ 
<^f hierarchy or s^e^uence was found. • , . - \ 

There4«(?as, h^wfever, a divisrpn of comprehension into- 1 i teral , . 
Interpretative (or ^ nf erent i a 1 ) j and critical reading. Li-t era I. refers . 
to word meaning', co^|text clues, sentence meaning, and paragraph tfrga- 
ni2""at ion--the ability to derive explicit meaning from text. Under 
interpretative or Inferefntial reading, the authors include: r^eaching 
conclusions, drawing inferences frbm^^^ is read , id'ent i fy ing purpose, 
anticipating Outcomes , ma'ki ng^ genera 1 izat i.ons , and .recognizing the main 
idea, , Critical .reading reVers to reco-gnizing the difference between 
fact-^arid opi'rflon, recognizlr^g the logic of arguments, and judging the 
Appropriateness' of argyments\and conclusions. 

Thus, the^distinction be\ween literal and i'nterpretat i ve^ read in^ 
" appe^>r^to support: the same rough hierarchy of explicit and Implicit^, 
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meaning that was discussed in the abovla. section on correlational- 
studies.. The borders, betweeri these twci concepts are, .of xourse, fuzzy. ^. 
Skills such^as grasping the meaning of methphors and similies, or * 
ideatifying sequence, or understanding cause and effect might be class- 
ffied as UteraJ or as i nterpretat I ve .by different authors? But the ^ 
general distinction between expli^cit and implicit meaning is acknowl- ■ 
edged by mo^t authors* (Recall, however, th^t In Spearr itifc^-s reanaly$.ts' 
of the Davis data for?twe1fth grade students, ^^understaMTng ^pl iclt 
meaning** 'did got emerge as a distinct skill). ' 



Analyses of Primary .Grade Readirtg Materials 

^ The pubUshers' scope and sequence vcttarts for the first three 
semesters of five^primary grade reading curricula' were Inspected to 
determine whether, the publishers irtdicated *they presented comprehensio'n 

skill's in either/a sequential or hierarchical manner.^ Those five 

to * 
curricula were: • • . 

1) Ginn and Company: Reading 36O 
-2) Harper and Row: Design for Reading ^^-'^ 
3) J,B. Lippincott Company:, frasic {leading 1975 j^.. \ 
k) Scott .Fo/esman Systems: Readi ng Unl imi ted ^ 
; 5) Webster/McGraw-Hill: Programmed Reading 

The time of introfluct ioji anrf subsequent appearance of eight read- 
Ing tomprehension skills were noted and graphed (see Tab>es 7, 8, and 
9). The skills of interest were: ^ 
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* 1) '^feating detail's - ^ 
' k ^ ' i 
T) feCo§n\tlr\g the main 'idea* 

3) recogn i z i ng^the sequence of events 

k) drawing conclusions 

, ^ '/ 

'5) recognizing cause and effect relationships 

6) understanding words in context 

7) making interpretations (judgments' and general izat t ons) 
87 making inferejices from the text. 



Insert Tables 7> 8, an^ 3 about here 



Analyses across progr^ams ^ Across the five programs, one notes 
that all eight comprehension ski.lls were introduced ea r ly--wi th i n the 
first two semesters of the first year. The exceptions to this statement 
are, the Webstef'/McGraw-Hi 1 1 Programed Readers (MH) , which do not intro- 
duce any comprehens ion *ski 1 1 s until tbelr sixth book (reading teve[ 
2.3), and Harper and Row (HR) , which delays introduction of one 
ski 1 ^understanding words in context--unt i 1 the second year. 

Across the four programs (McGraw-Hill is excepted) there is ,no. 

particular order for M ntroduci ng practite in these skills. Recognizing 

sequence, recognizing cause and effect and making inferences , are all 

introduced in the first semester. The programs also tptroduce locating 

«. • ' - ' 

details and drawing conclusions in the first semester (with the exception 

"of Scott-Foresman, whiQh delays thfi^e- two skflU until the middle of 

(he secoYid. semester) . Similarly, locattng words in context is usually 
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Introduced In the first semestfer (wit'h the exception of Harper^and Row, 

v^hlch delays this unt i. 1 the (niddle of the third semester).^ 

There are only twQj^omprehens ion ski 1 1 s not generally introduced 

' In the first Semester,. The skill of recognizing the majn l»dea is 

usually delayed until the secdnd semester , and that of making interpretations 

appear early in two programs (Ha^^ and -Row and Scott Foresman) but 

do, not appear In the first three semeste]?<^n the other two programs 

(Ginn and'Li p^^incott-) . Thus, with the exception o^ McGraw-HI 1 1 i 'or ' 

isolated instances noted. above, the programs Introduce most of the v 

skills In the first semeste^r arid the refhalnder In the second .sememe r. 

Analyses within programs . Within programs there is also little 

evidertce of a sequence for presenting skills, Lippincott, GIrin and 

Harper and Row int roduce almost" al 1 of their skills early in the first 

semester. They do^ however, show one slight common pattern: they 

delay Introducing locatirig the main idea, Harpef and Row until the 

-middle of the first semester and GInn and Lipplncott until the second 
* ' ^ * ^^„^ 

semester.. Scott Foresman uses a two-step* process , introducing half 

the skills In the first semester and the other skills (detail, main 

idea, and drawing conclusions) ip the second semester^^ 

Only McGraw-Hill has any ,evidence of a sequence^ As shown jn 

Table 8, they delay Intrbducing any skills until, tfT6 2.3 reading level, 

and usually introduce skills one at a time across three years of read- 
Jy^q levels. Contrary to expeq;tat Ions , McGraw-Hill I ntroduces' the ^nfei^- 

entlal skills of drawing conclusions and recognizing cause and effect 
- prior to the more llterjl skill of locating detallj^^^^^ 
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Overall, with\the exception of a delay fn introducing main ^ 

i^ea until the second semester, no particular sequence for the intro- 

/ > • 

ductitsn of reading comprehension skills was lourid either across or 

within programs. Alsojables 7'and 8 "show no evidence of the usual idea 

of ^hierarchy . '^^ In the common examples of hierarchies, such as Gagne^s, 

once a skill is mastered i t i s no longer taught. For example,, if 

simple addition is a prerequisite for learning division, once this 

addition skilt is leerned'it is no longer taught. But in reading 

comprehension, once a skill is introduced i% continues to be studied 

&. • * 
throughout the first three semesters and,, indeed, throughout the first 

six. grades. Thus, locati ng deta i 1 s or- recognizing sequence is never 

considered as mastered, but rather these skills are continually 

Studied at Increasing levels of difficulty. — 

^ * ♦ 

The Need for Experimental Studies on Comprehension Skills 

Given the high Intercorrelat Ions which exist between different 
learnlng*f rom text skills, it seems that .further correlational re- 
search wllj not ylBld anything new. Thus^ it seems more reasonable 
to turn to exploratory experimental studies. The first. major question 
is simple: '^does Iear,nlng a particul,ar skill Increase reading compre- 
henston sc9res for -that skill more thah learning some other skill does? 
For example, if one student spends a good deal of his'tllme doing 
exercises on "main Idea" or "synthesis" and another does exercises on 
"sequence", will the two students differ on tests of synthesis and 
sequence? To the best of our knowledge, such studies have not been done, 

. ^ 131 ^ . 
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the correlational research suggests that spending time on any 'one 
ski/ll will be as effective as any other. That is, time spent doing " 
synthesis exercises will be as effective for gain- in sequence as it 
win be for synthesrs. , On the other hand ^ there 'i s a broad 1 hterature - 
on content covered or opportunity td, learn which suggests that one ^ 
primarily legr'ns what one is taught, 

A possible study is illustrated in Figure 1 .» In this study, students 
would do progressive exercises^ in only one skill and would be tested 
on all four skills.* Training In reading carefully an5 following dir- 
.actions would take place for*all ^ior to instruction to insure high 

4 

attention. Th^ number in the diagonal represents the top of -a 5 paint 
, scale, the scores we "assume students would achieve in t\^^\r own area. 
In addition, another factor could be lotroduced to see whether time 
spentBP^ reaching itself is as effective as time spent on reading 
exercises. We hope to conduct such a study soon. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 
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Categories in Coininon Acrqas^ Sources 



SM • • 

(literal and inferential 
coiriprehension) 


National Assessment 
(ages 9-13) . 


Scott -Foresman 


Otto 


1. main idea/title 


main iaea/tiytle 


Tiiain idea 


topic/main idea - " 


2.> detail 


(a) recognizing facts 

(b) retaining Facts < 


datail 


detail 


3. sequence 


or.^anizat ion 


sequence * 


sequence 


^, draw conclusions 


(a) draw inference 
from.na^,crial 
^iv'en 


predict outcomes and 
conclusion 


predict outcomes - 


5/ cause and effect 

6. compare ^and contrast 


(b) draw inference 
from material 
given plus pre - 

; vicus knowledge 


cause and effect 
• 


cause and effect 

< 


7*. ^efct and opini.on 


fact and opinion 


> 




8. authos* s purpose ^ 
. 9. * * * 


author ^s jpuroose 

words in context 
* 




words in context 




* 










4b 
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♦ / Table 2 

Unique Categories from Each. Source 



SRA- 



; classifying sets of 

words, 
jparaphrase arid 
. summarize 
character's ^hiotion 

7 and trait 
tbgical thinking 



.Nationali Assessment 



regognizing and 

evaluating sources 
literary ^devicfes^ 
mood and tone 



Scott -For esman 



charact er izat ion . 
classification and 

seriatxon 
empathy 
evaluation 

following directions 

foreshadowing 

generaiizat ion 

judgment 

lit'erdry style 

mental* imagery 

previewing 

recall ' 

relat idnships 

analogous 

part -whole 

place-space v 

size, 

time ' 
skimming 
summarizing 



Harris 5 Smith 



none 



synthesizing 

information 
reason from a premise 
interpret • negat ive 
^ sentences 
interpret sentences 

with right branching 
interpret Sentences 

in passive voice 
syllogistic* reasoning 
indu9»tive reasoning 
meaning of. prefixes 
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Comprehension Skills in the Ginn 360 Series.« / V 



V4 

The student will... 


T . IkJ 

f 


■^1? 


IDENTIFY elements of content by 

m&tching acfivity. to directions 






classifying information as fact or opinion . - . ^ 


matching characters with their traits, actioiTs, speech 


* 


categorizing events in .story. plots , facts in selections * 




matching illustrqitiqns to te^t 






- - — 

• locating words, sentences, ^or parts of the story ^that answer c^estions 
descriptions, on support points , ^ , ' ^ - , 


, 'match 


^ * matching details with their selections' • ; ■ ^ » • ' 




\^ -classifying statements about the 


selection as accurate or nof 




locating Untrue statements about 


a Sjelecti'bn, * - ^ 




classifying questions* about a selection accor^d^^to whether they have 
answered or not * ' . ' 


,been 


classifying selections or part^of selections according to point of view ^ ^ ' 
revea;ted , , ...^ ■ ■ ' . . ^ ■ ^ ' ; " . 


^ nptcbing cause ''and effect 




— 1 

.matching paragraph, ^ page , sel^cj 


ion, .and main idSa^ or'titrie • . 


• mat cluing main ide^with d^t^adls 




- . jt— 


categorizing details as l^elpVant'or -not. , ' > 


matching statements with inf^reift 


cas 




categorizing story elements into problem, clima\, an4.s61ution " ' ^ 


' — — ^ ^^^'^ ^ I 
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' Table 3 (continued) 



NAME* elements of -content by 
'i listing charact|^ 



/-listing. characters to match 'given dialogue or actions' ^ 

'-<||^mL^ing objects or ,charac13ers to fit desVri'plfions or answer. r^.ddies 

y^r. - C ^ ^ ^ ' ^ '~~ ^ 

giving setting or -time , ^ • ; ^ 



listing, stCTTM events, retelling ^ories read, • idenMfyipg sounds heard 



listing parScular facts or details 



stating the main idea or theme' ^ ^ 



stating the mpral* 



stating problem, climax, solution 



• ^stating' point of view from^which stqi^.is told 

. hi : S a—L ! ^— r 



' ' indicating the selection tjiat cbntaiiis specified details 



DESCRIBE elements, of conteij.t by 
^ Recounting character traits, qualities 



, A %^^^^fining "the mOr^ 



giving an account 3f pidcture d^t'^ils 



providing literati int-ei?^ 


^^ati^ of .text \ * ,v ' 


.givin^^an ci^count of pei 


sonal experience or knowledge related to the selection 
* — . . * ■ 1 ' — ' — — — * -, — 


giving an account af ^£ 


uaiization of the text '^^ * * t ' 

. - - 



^N^redicting what hia or her .reactions would be to the story sitiiation^ V 

*• esvine an accoOnt- of similarities or differences in tb^ content or plot of 
• • selections - i» ^ 



e'kplaini^g the suitability titles or headings- 
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CONSTRUCT elements of content\by ^ , * . 

5 creating ' illustrations to fit the text 



•making inferences about events' befor^e or after an episode OI^^ story ^ including 
* anticipating story content \ ' ^ ' 

CIT * ^ ■ ^ " ^ 



^making inferences about action? or feelings - 



ma^n^* inferences aCbout;, r^easons for actions or speech 

dramatization, role-playing puppetry, storytelling based on the sele<^ion 
^ 



making inferences about wi^f^^/Quld'-lBapf^en if circumstances were differ^ent 



making, infier^n'ces about consent of selections f-ro*n .titles" o^ headings 
evaluating ideas dn a .selection 



'evaluating ch^acters' aq^tipns 



- ORDElf' elements of content by' 



.placing events; in the order -of oc,curt^eRce 

■ \ ft- ji ~' ~ 

rfiatching events to time 



P 
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. * Table k . . ' ^ V^^- 

^ Sample Items Me^^uring Eight , Skills of Comprehension in Reading 

1,. Remembering word meaning's 
* 1. guffaw 

A. make^ fun of * a ' %- 

, B. sneeze ' ^ . ^ " ' ^• 

C. cough ^» ^ ^ > • 

, D. Uugh ^ ' • * * . 

•2. .rln*ferring word meanings from context 

I fait p}ix>ified and had a strange apprehension of a* secret innocence and 
spirituality in nati^|^ — a foreknowledge of some bourn ,^JL3icalc,ulably distant 
^ perhaps^*" to whisrh we are all* jnoving, • /> " 

2. "Appreli^nsion" (line 8) most nearly 'means ^ " - . 

A. fear. 

* B. perception , . ^ - . ' 

*C. 'recollection v' 

D. seizure^ - . . . ^ 

3. Understanding content stated explicitly . ^ • * - 

. All program cJianges must be recorded on blanks furnished by the Registrar 
and filed with him after 1;hey h^e been approved by the student's advisor. 

3. ProgFam^hangas^are^^jto^e filed. with the 

/ - A. Registrar ^ 

B. Studen,t*s Adviser . ^ 

C. Director of the School oV Edilca,ti:on 
Dean of the College of Liberral Ai^ts 

Weaving ideas in tha content 

One 'early April I visited a man wh<3: had an outdoor swimijiing pool. The first 
night my host asked, "Are you a morning plunger?" 

Thinking he referred' to a tub plunge in a warm bathroom, I glowed and Said, 
"You betl" ' . . • • * • / 

"1*11 call for you at seven, then, and we'll go out to the pool.'* 
. ^ ' It was eviciently his morning custom, and I wasn^'t going to have it said that , 
a middle-age^ ;nan could outdo me. My visit las-ted five days, and I later learned 
from one to whom my host confided that they wer6 the worst five days he had ever 
gone through. "But I couldn't be outdone by a mere stripling," he said, "and 
the bo}^ surely enjoyed ij:." * ^\ ^ . 
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'""U. The writer and his host .both 

A. Iike4 to swim , , * % ' 

B\ disliked Swimming \ * 

^ C. were amused by the' other's behavior 

^ D. misunderstood the other's real feelings 

5. Makinc inferences about the content 



i 



The ^^ight Tad had f^lt during his long hours in the §len faded as he drew 
near the cabin. The sun was nearly gon^ and Tad's father was, at tTie^ woodpile. 
He was wearing the broadcloth svit that he wore to church and to town sometinves. 
.Tad saw. his father's hand^ close .around a bnndle of wood. He was doing Tad^s 
work--4ad in his 'good clothes. T^d ran to him. "I'll g^t it^ Pa," 

5. When Tacf 'saw his fathei^, he /elt \ ^ 1 , ' 

* » 

A. - disappointed ^ ' . - ' . * • 

B. impa^ienj? ' . 

C. afigry " » ; „ ^ - 

D. guilty / . 'U' 

.6. RecogiJlT^i^ng the authdi^|s' tpne*^ moo^, and purpose 

The golY links^lie^so near^ ^e mill ^ . ^ \ . 

That almost^ evefWday ^ , * • . * ^ 

The laboring dhiltii^n c^n'^ look ^^'^^f^^ - * * , . ^ ,^ 

% And see the^nie'n' at play.»^ \ ^ 

6.. Thi^' verse w^"* written' about 1915 a(nd'<^ef ex^s ^to a social problem of the 

periqd-^r-child iabor. 'The tone of the ^rse is n v " 

^ A.'t^resigiied ' ^ ^ 



B. bel'lgerent 
G. bitterly ironic 
D. mournful 



7. Identifying the author's literary technique^ 

. T^mas Girard'on<:e'* remarked of Geoi^ V: "King George • does -not reign; he 
merelyTprinkleSP. " ^ . • ^ p 



7. Girard was making lise of 



A. exaggei^ion 



i '■ 



IC r 



B. under J 

C. a pla^ 
p. ' a plaj 



tero^nt u * 

on the word "reign" , * ' \ ' ' i 

£>x\ the work "sprinklasJl 



nklas;^-" 
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8. Following the structtire of the content 

Only tHe adult male- cricket chirps. On*a' summer night, they sing by, the 
thousand in unison, so *that-the forest seems to pulsate and the tiny unseen 



orchestra becomes its very voice. 
8. "Its" (last line) i^efers to 

A. "adult male cricket" 

B. '" summer ^ight" ' 

C. "forest.^ . 
, D. "tiny unseen orchestra" 



Note:--(from^Davis; ,1968) 
■ — « 



- y 
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Table 5 



J 



Sunnary of Davi,s and Thprndike Analyses of DaVis' 1968 Reading Data^ 



Test 



Davis-Principle 



■ Davis-Uniqueness Analysis Components Analysis Thorndika-Factor ^alysis 
? : ^ 

Percentag*e of unique variance Skills identifying Rotated fa^r l?fdings^ 

in non-error variance • distinguishable (R. L. '^orndiHe) 



9 



4^stinguisha^le *, 
factcTlrs in Davis' 
component analysis 



Cross-Vali- 
' datibn by 
Test Foras 
and ^ Days 



Cross-Vali- 
dation by 
'Test Forms 



Factor . Factor Factor 



U 



III 



(rhind^is) UcrL'sday.)' Matrix-. V.tri. 2 .1 .2 Ml X2 HI H2 



1. Recalling 'word meanings 

2. Drawing inferences about 
the ni^aning of a word 
from context - 

3. Finding answers to ques- 
tions answered explicit- 
ly or .in paraphrase 

U. Weaving together ideas 
in the content 

5. Drawini infer'ences 
from t>\e content , 

6. Recognizing a writer's 
pup^se, attitude, ,^ 
tone and mood ^ 

7. Iden-tif^ying a, writer's 
t^hniques 

•8. Following the structure 
of a passage 

Skills considered ^to be 
experimentally 
'distinguishable 



35 



13 
5 
23 

8 

is' 



29 



18 
8 

12 




Taken from Spearritt, 1972, 
^Decimal points omitted. 





Hos. 1, 2, (3, U), 5 



75 7U 



7U 72 22 28 21 



70 
79 
65" 

74 
71 
66 



60 21 
63 

ue' — • 

62 51 

70 38' 

0 

6U i4 6 



51 2U 
U9 22 
5U 



25 



39 ' — 35 



^5- - 



No. 1 



I 
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Table ' d 



Results of Additional Factor ^Analytic Studies a^ Summarized by Beif^g (1973) 



Tburstone, 1956 (reanalysls of Davis, 19U4) 
Single general factor 



Hall and Robinson, 19^+5 



attitude of^jpmprehension accuracy^ 
rate of inductive reading 
word meaning \ 
rate of reading unrelated facts 
chart reading skill 

Stolurow and Newman, 1959 

semantic difficulty (words) 
syntactic difficulty (sentences) 

Hunt, 1957 

word knowledge *^ • 

, paragraph comprehension . 

V ' . ^ . 

Schreiner, Hieronymus, and Forsyth, 1969^^ 

speed, of r»eading 
listening comprehension 

verbal reasoning (classification of words) 
speed of noting (jetails 

" s ■ * ' ' ' fr- ^ — 



Not separate factors: 

pa^^agraph meaning 
determining cause and effect 
reading for .infet>ences - 
selecting the main idea 
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■ Table 7 

Scope and Sequence/ of Reading Comprehension Skills 

7 . .' ' 



.Ginn 350 



Skill 


Grade 1:1' 


Grade 1:2 


Grade 2:1 


Early 


Mid 


Late 


Early 

-v^ — 


• Mid 


Late 


Early 


Mid ^ 


Lite ' 


Detail 
Main idea 

Sequenc e * ^ 
Draw conclusion 
Cause and effect 
Words in context 
Intei^eta^tion 
Inference' 


















y 


















V 


\ 










1- 


1 — r 








r 








y 


















V 


1 














y 


h 

seal 


:tered fi 


?om 1 : 2 < 


r 

Dn, but 1 


lot many 


exercis 


5S 
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Table 7 (continued)' 



Harper '^d Row 



Skill 


Grade 1:1 


Grade 1:2 


Grade 2:1 


'Early^ 


Mid 


"Late 


Early 


Mid 


. Late 


Early 


Mid 


Late 


4 

Detail 
Main idea 
Sequence 

Draw conclusion* 
< 

Cause and, effect 

Word^' in context • 

InterpretalkLon » 
(making judgmdrts) . 

Inference 






































1 










i 






1 










s 


























1 ; 














1 




1 


















h 




1 
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Table 1 (continued i) 



Lippincott Series 



Skill 



Detail 

Main idea 

Sequence 

Draw conclusion 

Cause and effect 

Words in context 

Interpretation 

Inference 



Grade '1:1 



parly. 



4. Mid 



Late; 



not indicated 



not indicated 



Grade 1:2 



Early 



Mid 



Late 



Grade 2:1 



Ekrly 



Mid 



Late 



\ 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Scott Foresman Series 



• 

Skill . 


Grade 1:1 


Grade 1:2 


Grade 2:1 


Early 


Mid 


Late 


Early 


Mid 


Late r 


Early 


Mid 


Late 
i ^ 


Detail , i 

Main idea 

Sequeiice 

braw conclusion 

Cause and effect ^ 

Wo^ds in context ^ 

Interpretation 

( general iz^ t ions 
and judgments) 

Inferences ^^^^ 














^^.^^ 






\ 


















h 

^ 


1 

s 

'1 


ii 


itroducec 






* 








! % 


1 
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♦ 
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Table 8 

Scope and Sequence of Reading Comprehension Skills ' ^ 
in McGraw-Hill .Programmed R'eadirig Series 



Skill 



Grade Level 
{Book level is indicated in parentheses) 



2.3 2.5 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.8 ^I.O 4.1 4.3' 4.5 4.3 5.1 5.3 5.5 

(6), (8) -do) (12) ' (14) (16) (18)' (2^) 



Detail 

Main idea 

Sequence 

Draw conclusion 

Cause and effect 

Words in context 

Interpretat ion 
(judgments) 



r5p 



1' 
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Table 9 

Time of Presen/tat ion of Comprehension Skills 



Detail 



Ginn 360 
Harper-Row 
Lippincott 
Scott Foresman. 
McGraw-Hill 



'Main Idea 



Ginn 360 
Harper -Row 
LippincoXt ' ' 
Scott Foresman 
McGraw-Hill 



Ginn 360 
^ Harper-Row 
Lippincott 
_ Scott Fore^man 
^"McGl?aw-Hil-F 



Draw Conclusion 

' I " 

Ginn a60 
.Harper -Row 
ilppincott 

Scott Foresmarr 



1:1 Early, ' 
1 : ll^Eariy . . 
1:1 Early* 
1:2 Middle 
3.8 (-Bpok 12) 



1:2 Early 
1:1 Middle, 
1 : 2 'Early 



1:2 MiddJLe 
.1+^0 (Book 13^ 



Cause and Effect 

Ginn 360^ 
Harper-Row 
Lippincott 
TScptt Foresman 
McGraw-Hill 

Words in Context 

Ginn 360 
, Harper-Row 
' Lippincott 
Scott Foresman 
McGraw-Hill 



1:1 Middle 
1:1 Early 
(jnot indicated) 
1-:1 Late 
2^5 (E^ok 7) 



1 EarlJ^^ 
;r Middle 
;1 Middle 
;1 Early 

8 ('Book 12) 



Interpretation (judgment or 
(generalizat ion ) 



1:1 Early^ 

Early' ^ ' v. 

^1:1 Middle 
.1:1 Early ' 

2iB (Book 8) 
. (introduced 2.3,,.^obk 6), 



Ginn 360 scattered from' 1:2 on 



Harper-Row 
Lippincojt 
Scott -Foresman 
McGraw-Hill 



McGraw-Hill 



1:1 E^i?ly 
1:1* Early 
1:1 Middle . 
1:2 Middle^ 
(introduced *l:i late) 
2,3 (Bookie)' 



Inference 



Ginn S60 
Harper-Row 
Lippincott 
Scf>tt Foresman 
McGraV-Hill 



1:1 Early 
(not indicated) 
1:1 Early 
5.1 (Book 18) 



l:*l,.*JE:arly 
1:1 Early 
1:1* Late^ 
1:1 Middle 
;2.3 (Book 6) 
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F.igure Caption 



Figure 1. Desjgff for "a study 'on comprehension skijfls. 
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* V To suftimariza.the main findings. of th'is review, we provide here 

- ,v 

* ' -our best answers to what we regard as the most important quest ions' 
. - ' ^ ,\ m ^ ^ - . • • ^ ^ , ' ^ . ' 

pertaining to skills h'rerarchTes . . • ' , ' r , 

' # - ^« '• > * . ^ 

1, What have j>een t?hje maun approaches* to reading instruction?' 

' •* . ' • , ' " ■ , - ■ ' 

^An- hi^£b/ical -overview of reading^ instruction in the' last §0 
years suggested that t'^ere ere three- major approaches to the teaching' 
o,f beginning rea'ding. ''A sight .approach was first advocated In which 
words&were assumed to be learned by /-^piet i t ion , ,ThIs Vearning pro- \ 



s^as ui 



cedure^as underscored by provid ?ng xh i Idren with text$ in which *- 
frequentl^^occurring printed words ^^were empfhasized and ^ low li'mit wa? 
placed on new words In stories, ^his was replaced by a- sight-phonics 
apfJroach in whioh sight-word text materials r%nained essentially un- 
-changed but were supplemented by a pafal lei phoni'cs DTogram, Most • 



cs ore 



recently, text material s were completely reor lentg^to favor particular 

le'jtter-sound correspondence patterns. Influenced by linguists, not 

only^was the stress to usexommon woi*ds replaced by the use of words «^ 

♦ "obeying tJie 'most 'regi/lar letjter patterns but also the^method ofMefirning 
' ' I . . . ^ f ' ' ^ 

new words shifted from a reliance on' f epet i t ion to a preference fpr ^ 

* blending and l^tter^soufid generalization* Because df the loosely <ie- 

* fined cfti|l^acter of the /ir'st two approaches ,^H^^^wa^s asserted th^at only 
^Ije most r^'enst approach 'coal d be described In t^^i^jis^of a sklfls 

hierarchy. ' • * • 
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♦ ^ 

2. How has researchMn UnguistPcs and cognitive psychology influenced 
rearfing instruction? \ 

^Historical changes in reading instruction have, for the most part, 
followed research findings in linguistics and psychology.' ynguists 
have shown thaJt pr/lnt does contain a regular structure but that the 
most common words of Epgllsh ar^ the least likely to have regular 
letter-sound patterns.^ O^Bopmental Unguists have demonstrated how 
poorly beginning readers fdentify or segment phonemes in worcjs or ^ 
even words' in phrases. Jhis work has been extended, showing' th^t' later 
reading success is closely tied to an ability to segment phonemes and 
to pronounce unknown words. Current research Indicates that morpho- 
phonemic principles are complex, especially with regard to the rela- 
tionship between spokenland written English. TheVesearch impPIes ,that 
the typical method of instructing children to pronounce multisyllable 
words Is much tocr. j impl i s t ic . , Speech acquisition research Is providing 
some suggestions about how child^ren acquire decoding skill.s and, also, 
what reading instructions are Initial ly appfioprlate. 

Early work in perception studies "showed that printed words are not 
recognized simply in terms of their length o'r letter, complexi ty. The 
familiarity of the word plays a major role in the recognition of X^at 
word by the young reader: This phenomenon has sparked, research to ex- 
plain the effect. An . instruct lona 1 r^Ification cxf this effect. Is t/hat 
VeeKling practice itself* will f ac i 1 i tate word recognition skjll and . 
Sipeed. instructional extensions of word recognition work with children 
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has Indf<lated that abilities to genera 1 Ize^ 1 etter-sound patterns ahrd 
•' ^ . ' ^ *- ' ' . • ' ^ • 

to use contextual cues also fosteV^^rd recognition. ^ 

-* ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ s ' ' . . . ' 

..Cbrrent work by cognitive psycnologi sars has demonstrated the jm- 

"4, ' * w * ' * J. • 

portance of inference in comprehension, ,This irKl-udes' a need for the 
reader to be knowledgeable aboutlra topic-before reading (to possess a 
framevvork) and to monitor whet her. he is undens-tand Ing whnt Is being 
read. 1t»ls apparent that \:h i 1 dre-n somettme^ lack -the realiz/tion that 
comprehension 1*3 concurrent to the physical- aot of reading, ,With re- 
gard to the Issue of a skills hierarchy, the research has not uncovered 
any semblance of an ordering. Instead, children comprehend less than 
adults because.of processing def ic i fs'and* unfami Har 1 ty with the topic 
or matpr la 1 s, ' ?iot because th^re is an Instructional order or there 
are Inherent capacity differences . ^ # * 

3. Are there- discrete decoding and comp-rehens Ion skills? , , 

Considering the compVehens ioaarea first, it' Is difficult to cdnfi-'' 
dentiy put forth any-set of discrete comprehension skills. Different 
factor-analytic proc*dures, applied to identical .ctata which began with 
eight nominally different skills,' have yielded one, two, or four inde^ 
pendent factors. To dramatize the situation^ it is not even cjear'that 
the skill of deriving'expl iclt. meaning from texts is separalie fro^ 
skills of deriving Implicit meaning. At thls^c^int, there Vs simply 
'rto clear evidence to ^pport the naming of discrete skills jn reading^ 

' ' • • > ' J ■ 

, comprehens ion. . ' * ' - 
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• ^ • * • . 11*3 

Shifting our atterrtlon ^to decoding asfj^cts, we are not aware or any 
coftparabfe research addressed to questions regar^Tti^g the separabi 1 J ty 
"of vap/fous decoding 5kl lis. Rather/ Lfe^at^ears that the fact' that the 
sklN-S-5W»e discret;e has been 't^i^hera 1 1 y assumed. Reading programs act 
under that assumption in the* teaching' of phonics, for example, by ' ^ 
. teaching consdnants separately from vowels/ single- letter sounds '^ar- 
lier than better cluster sounds, and one syl 1 abl e^ words before ^rnost ' 
multisyllable words. ' , . # 

k\ Do the skills appear, or are they t^ght, In a hierarchical order 
that Is consistent from program to program? 

Comprehension skills are simply' not taught in a hierarchical 

• ■ , - ' 

y fashion.. In a typical hierarchy, once?^a skill, has been taught. It Is 
not re^aught. Thus, Ip deco^Stng tratalfi^ students are fiot ^l^citly 

.taught long, vowel sounds from first through r if th^grad^s.' But reading 
comprehenslorti skil Is a£e cont inuousl y taught from /the first through the 
fifth grade. In add i t Ion ,* there is no hierarchy In the order In which 
comprehension skills. are Introduced. 'In.eaph program studied, almost 
all skills are introduced .In the f.lrst year of school. It appears 
that all the major comprehension skills can be introduced-^ m a sim-, 
pi If led forrp, In th^ first year of school. 

When decod ing .cotnpofjents of the^programs are considered, the 
picture Is SQhiewhat different^ Within each program, the skllls^nd 
subskll Is are^f^anged In a gen'feral ly hlerarchlcaPschdme- according to 
rules generated by 'each progratrf a^Jthor . However, there Is then con- 
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slderable variation, among pro.grams In |K>th the numbejf of ski 1 1 sv taught 

and tW time^ at which they are introduced, ^his polnrt can be fllus- 

• ** 
trated by looking at specif Icjjplnts of common- and unique practice* 

A. 

There are some sourid^ymbbt correspondences which are taughbtby all 
programs in approximately the same num^ber: " single consonants that're- 
cord 'varlant and invariants sounds, and* -single vowels. Even here, 'how^ 
ever, the time at whicfe each of- these corr^^p^ndences Is taught varies 
greatly ^cross. programs . There are other correspondences whlch*all 
programs teach, but with notable" variation in the number taught* These 

^Include c<i(isor)%nt 'd l^raphs , vowqT effec:t fromJetters such as 1» and 
w, and consonant- vowel rales (or spell inn^ patterns).^ One set of cor- 

• r£spondences, however.--conson8nt clustePS--slmply are not taught In ^ome 
-programs. As one summary measure, th^ number of discrete sound? which ^ 
were common across programs was about' one^f i f th of . the total number of 
sounds taught across the four programs. ' . ^ » • 

- All programs teach some concomitant skills such as rhymirrg, sylla- 
bicatlon, blending, compound) words , p/vd^e lements of structural analysis 
as essential parts of 'the i r 'cJecod I ng Instruction, the overall picture, 
however, (s the jame as with sound'-^ymbol coVrespondenc^e; the number of 
such^skllls and the ordeT fn which fhey a«re presented differ slgnlfi- 
cantly. Thus, although^one can identify many discrete skl^^ls and sub- 
skills, the humber which are taught and when tiifey are jtaHght vary widely 
across the programs. • » * , ' 
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n 

% - , 

5.' Are. the instructionaV and teaching strategies for teaching skills 
" • . ^ r^: . ' ' • 

similar or dissimilar across programs?' ' * 

In the programs exa.(nined the e are two main strategies for teaching 
beginning reading. Oae is to teach only those words that are fo.rmed by 
the sounds that are tau^t; the othep'ts^to introduce sight words along 
witft s^ortie decoding instr^uct ion* early in th'e f.'rst sememfer.^ Thus, there^ 
is no Gorranon strategy. 'Eve|j||^h^ two •programs Which use words formed 
from^ pr^viou^iy taught scn-'s differ in. the sheer number of sounds which 
^they.^bel i.^v6 need to be taught. Thus w^ did net fij|^ clear, consistent, 
ccfmmon strategies -for teacfiing rhese decoding skills , . ♦ 

Stratmie^ for* teaching comprehension skills- vJeVe common across 
programs. All programs used a successive, approximation* exerc ise format 
in which studeats began wi.th simple exercises. Oi rect -instruction %i 
how to do the exorcises seld.o'm Occurred . When \t did occur, it hap- 




pened after the exercises were completed and served more of a femedia-l 



than a direct fns^uction end. * 
6. Are the skills that are labeled and taught in the programs all es- 
Sential to achieving .the behaviors of reading accurately (decod ing)and 
understanding what is being reed (comprehension}? 

•As dlscussfed in the conclusion of the section on skills hierarchies 
and decoding, • we do not know whether all the "essential skills" taught 

. . • ' f • ' . ■ 

]n each program are truly essential. For example, how many of tiie 
sound-symbol correspondences wh^ich are taught are essential; how many of 
the decoding rules taught are essential? V/e recommend furtlier -research 
on ^hi s ! ssue. ' . . 
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It^s not clear whether all, or'eveh ^any, of the ski 1 Ic exerc I ses ' ; 
\j\ reading comprehension are, essential or necessary^ One, Is not sure 
that a student who only pract iced"*'f inding- the main^idea" would be 
deficient on the skill of "determining sequence" even if he never had 
exercl'ses in that area. Although such studies have .been, suggested by' 
Davis Cl572)/no evidence of such studies were found. Indeed, it is 
possible that students who only read storh'es_and never compre|fed skill 
^crcilsts might do just as well on comprehension tests as stud;pnts who^ 
completed these exercises. We propose^ study this que'stion. 
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